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LIFE’S MORNING, 


BY FRANCES. 





W here are the long sunny days 

That pase'd without cloud or shade, — 
Chose days of my early youth, 

When trifles such happiness made ? 


A atroll through the fleids at morn, 
A present of flowers or fruit, 

A tale read ‘neath shady trees, 
A sweet song from lips now mute, 


Quickly those cherish’d hours 
On rapid pinions sped; 
Friends, lover, youth and bapploess 
With those bright daye bave fled! 
A 


A Slandered Memory 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BAILIFF'S 


DAUGHTEB,” “IN SEAROH OF 


HIM,” “WHIOH WAS HER 
DEAREST,” BTU, 


CHAPTER I. 

T WAS raining beavily—raining with a 

| hard, steady persistency. All was dall, 
misty, gray, the dulness and graynese 

intensified by the fact that the twilight of a 

November day was rapidly approaching. 

Tne scene was not a pleasant one, lu 
summer perhaps the uninteresting strip of 
country might have been eodurable; but 
on this day, with asad leaden sky, drip- 
ping, leafless trees, with oart-ruls ankie 
deep in mud, and an almost unlimited ex- 
panse of turnip fields before his eyes, the 
whole neighborhood seemed to the solitary 
font passenger who was moving slowly 
along the winding lane as uninviting as an 
English landacape can possibly look in bad 
weather. 

The pedestrian wase tall man, but ap- 
parently too slenderly built for his height, 
He wore a long macintosh coat; the flaps of 
his cloth cap were drawn closely over bis 
ears, 

As be strode along with the galt of a man 
accustomed to tramp long distances, the 
rain drops gilstened on his long black 
moustache ard onthe small portmanteau 
he carried, 

There was nothing very attractive in 
the expression of his face; but perhaps 
he found bis surroundings hardly conduc- 
ive to good temper, 

He tramped on through the slash with 
the alr of one performing a thoroughly dia- 
tasteful! duty. 

There was no anticipatory sparkle in bis 
sombre deep set eyes: evidently he did not 
expect anything at his journey’send which 
would reward bin. ‘or bia present discom- 
fort. 

At last he emorged from the apparently 
endless Jane, and found himself confront. 
ing a sign post set ap for the enlightenment 
ot wayfarers, end ‘rom which four roads 
branched. 

He read the inecr:ptions on the three 
arms pointing away from the route he had 
traversed. 

They were as follows: 

“Dunning, eight miles,’’ ‘Great March- 
field, turee miles,’ “Little Marchfield, one 
mile,” 

With a muttered, “Bes thankful for small 
wercies,’’ he struck into the dreary lane 
which, according to the sign post, would 
lead him to Little Marchfield, and at length 
found bimeeif, at the end of what seemed a 
rather long mile, at the door of a email inp, 
witb a village street stretching uway to bis 
right 
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The door waa closed; and the stranger 
stood still for afew seconds, undecided as 
to whether he should pause here and in- 
quire his way, or tramp on. 

Nota living soul wasto be seen; and at 
laxt, the traveller’s patience becoming ex- 
nausted, he pushed open the door of the 
‘ Blue Boar,” and went in. 

The rain outside, he thought, was almost 
preferable to the atmosphere within. The 
alr was thick with the vilest of tobacco- 
smoke and redolent of recking oats and 
the fumes of the spirit. 

The entire male population of Littie March. 
fieid seemed to bave betaken themselves 
to ‘Blue Boar’’ for solace in this depress- 
ing weather, and at least twenty pairs of 
cull and bleared eyes stared through the 
gloomy obscurity at the new arrival. 

“Phew!” The young man puffed con- 
temptuously in a vain endeavor to get rid 
of tbe unpleasant odor which assailed his 
nostrils, 

Then, gradually becoming more accus- 
tomed to the gloom, he made his way slow- 
ly to the bar, behind which stood the land- 
lord—the only person present who did not 
seem oppressed with care; and no wonder, 
for he was doing a ‘‘roaring”’ trade that af- 
ternoon. 

“Good day, sir! What can I do for yoa, 
sir?’ be asked, instantly taking note of the 
fact that the new comer was no native of 
those parts. 

The stranger ordered some hot whiskey 
and water; and, as be drunk it, leaning 
against the bar aud scanning the vacant 
faces round him with a contemptuous cynic. 
iam, he inquired: 

‘‘Do you know where Mrs, Iredell'’s house 
lies?’’ 

‘¢Yessir—very well, sir. She’s just taken 
the Nunnery.”’ 

“Ab! Oan you direct me to the Nun- 
nery?”’ 

‘*Yoasir, ot course. Which way have 
you come, air?’’ 

“From Thelford.” 

‘Ah, then you’ve come farther than you 
need, sir. Tne Nunnery ain’t quite so far 
asthe village, If you go back a bit of the 
way you've come, and take the first turn- 
ing to your right, it’ll take you there,’’ 

‘“‘How far is it?’ 

“Near nalf a mile, sir, My boy’ll carry 
your portinanteau for sixpence,”’ 

“All right!’ aaid the young man, with a 
sigh of relief. ‘Teil him to come on now, 
will you?”’ 

‘Yessir. Bill, where are yer?”’ 

‘(Down oeliar!’’ 

“Come up, then, ye young limb, and 
carry a gent’s portmanteau up to the Nun- 
nery for bim!”’ 

Asmil\e crossed the features of the strang 
er as he roused himself to follow his young 
guide. 

‘You'll find the ladies very well, sir,’’ 
observed the landlord, as he rapped his 
guest’s change cheerlly upon the old wood- 
en counter. 

Toe young man did not repty, but, as he 
made his way out of the inn and once more 
presented a bold front tothe storm, he said 
to himself— 

‘The ladies? I know only of one. Has 
he directed me to the wrong place; or what 
can wy mother’s last idea be?’’ 

He sighed impatiently as be followed his 
little guide along the fast darkening lane. 
He was depressed—and he bad reason to 
be. 

When aman has worked like asiave at 
work that is uncongenia! to him in the sole 
hope of being able one day to surround an 
idolised motber with every comfort, and 
when, after years of patientand unremit- 
ting labor, he awakes one morning wo find 
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himself ruined, the world can, scarcely 
wear a smiling aspect for him. 
ook which way he would, life seemed 
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unutterably dreary; and surely this partio- 
ular spot in which Mrs, Iredell had chosen 
to establish herself was scarcely calculated 
to ralse lis spirits, 

The thought of seeifg bis mother after 
an eight years’ absence had caused him to 
leave London that morning with min- 
gled feelings of ectasy and despseir— 
ecstasy, because he loved Ler dearly and 
yearned to behold her—despair, because he 
had brought back with him to England the 
miserable consciousness of failure and dis. 
appolntment, 

Now the joy seemed to have gone from 
his heart, leaving only gnawing regret be- 
hind. 

This dull miserable stagnation, this aw- 
fal living grave in the provinces, were what 
his beautiful young mother had been 
forced to endure for the whole eight years 
of his absence; she had endured uncom- 
plainingly, while writing to him playful, 
cheery letters of her pigs, ber poultry, her 
flower garden, of the kindness of the Keo- 
tor’s wife, and of how she was qualifying 
herself to come out and superintend the 
household of a Manitoba farmer. 

And he was going back to her almost 
penniless to begin the world afresh. 

Ob, how be hated itall! How he longed 
to cut the knot of his difficulties by leaving 
a world where, as it seemed to him in his 
present mood, every one was either a dupe 
or a swindier. 

If ever a man had patiently put aside bis 
own hopes, views and ambitions—if ever a 
moan had lived a life of self-denial for one 
woman’s sake—he was that man; and his 
reward had been to see himself beggared 
by treachery, 

Such were his feelings as he stood at last 
before the white gate of a quaint-looking 
house the outline of which loomed indis- 
tinctly through the fast gathering night. 
He started as his guide informed him in 
broadest Suffolk dialect that this was the 
Nunnery, 

Dismissing the boy with a ‘“jood night’’ 
and a sixpeuce, he halted a minute to gaze 
atthe little domain that ne was about to 
enter. 

Over the gate was » beautiful Gothic 
archway, evidently a remnant of the Nun- 
nery iteei!, 

Beyond the archway was a neat gravel 
drive, bounded on one side by a fine bit of 
old wail with lancet windows still in fair 
preservation, and on the other by a clump 
of shrubs, 

The bouse of itself was nodern, as far as 
could be seen—alow house with a bay win- 
dow on each side of the porcu—not a pover- 
ty stricken house by any means, 

The new-comer, with bis accurate know!l- 
edge of the amount of Mrs, Iredeli’s in- 
come, was puzzied, and thought that he 
must bavecome tothe wrong piace. He 
had certainly never heard of his mother’s 
house being called the Nunnery. 

Witb hesitating stepa he walked up the 
sodden drive, the gravel olinging to hia 
muddy boots. 

A glow of fire and lamp light streamed 
around cheerily through one of the win- 
dows, and, as he approached, he suddenly 
heard a burat of song. 

He paused, spell bound, as the notes of a 
fine toned piano, touched by a masterly 
hand, reached his ear, and, after a brief 
prelude, # contralto rang out, singing the 
most weird music he had ever heard. 

Out in tbe wilds of Manitoba this man 
had becn utterly debarred from an enjoy- 
ment which was almost an absolute neces- 
sity to bis sensitive organization. 

His every nerve tingled, forgetful of the 
rain which still beat persistently upon him 
he remained motion!ess, almost breathless, 
listening intently. 

It was music that was utter.y strange to 
words were in s language whici 
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he did not understand; but, for all that, the 
meaning of the masic was unmistakable to 
his senses, 

It was a farewell—an agonized farewell— 
the farewell of a woman whose heart was 
breaking. 

It stirred his own to ita inmost depths, 
and almost made him tremble as the mag- 
loal notes died away. It was Wagner’s mu- 
sic, and the listener, standing there in the 
rain, had never heard a bar of the compos- 
er’s works before. 

It bewildered him—thrilled him—be 
witched him; be remained oblivious of ev- 
erything else until suddenly it died away, 
and in the silence that followed, the cheer- 
less patter of the rain became audible once 
more, 

Then a band hastily drew back the blind 
and a bright handsome face—the head 
crowned with coils of black halr—looked 
out into the night—the face of a lady !n an 
evening dress of dark blue velvet which 
left bare a white throat—the face—unchang- 
ed since he last saw it—of his beloved and 
well-remembbred mother, 

With a hoarse exclamation, he waved his 
hend to her in the darkness, and heard an 
answering ory from within as the blind 
fell, hiding the pretty picture. 

Hurriedly he stumbled forward,and ashe 
reached the threshold a flood of lamplight 
streamed out, and in the doorway atood bis 
mother with arms held out in welcome. 

“My boy—my darling! Oomein, Outh- 
bert—come in! We had quite given you 
up.”’ 

Soarcely knowing what he did, he flung 
down his portmanteau, pulled off his drip- 
ping mackintosh, and clasped her to his 
breast. Her head just reached her tall 
son's shoulder, and there it rested while 
she burst into tears of joy, feeling the strong 
comforting grasp of his long arms around 
her. 

“Bless you, mother dear—biess you!”’ 
was all that Outhbert could trust himself to 
aay. 

“Oh, my boy—my own, 
boy!’’ 

It was some iminutes before the young 
man realized that the rain waa driving in 
furiously upon his mother’s dainty drees, 
and then he roused himeelf and shut the 
door, 

While he was removing his dripping cap 
his mother, leaning agalust the oorner of 
the staircase, looked at him yearningly. 

“Ie it really you?’’ she cried rapturoualy, 
“Let me look at you, Cuthbert. Turn 
your face tf the lamp, You are altered! 
Ob, my dear, I don’t believe I should haves 


own darling 


known you till I heard your voice! No- 
body could mistake that. Ah, but It is tie 
same face—my Own dear ugly old pet—my 


own!” 

“You are not altered,’ said Cuthbert 
earnestuy, Lis bands on her shvoulders, 
‘You are the same beautiful young mother 
whom I left!’’ 

“You foolish dariing!’’ she exclaimed. 
“How awoet it la \o listen to your flatteries 
again—how good to have you onoee more,” 

‘Ie it?” he said, with suddeu gravity. 
“You are very good t say #0, ‘nother 
dear. |! have no right to expect such a 
welcome, A ruined man, without a pros 
pect In the world, ] am asbained to face 
you.”’ 

She placed her Landa on hin |! ps, 

“Ouathbert, husb! How dare you speak 
0 to your mother? You are not to mention 
the subject this evening, but come in and 
get warmed and dried and fed at once. We 
bad quite given op expeeting you to-night, 
Come in!’’ 

“Mother’’—he lald a detaining hand on 
ber arm and spoke in a low tone— ‘what do 
you mean by we? Is any one staying with 
your” 

My dear boy, did you 1 
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“I don’t think I can have received it. 1 
had no idea you were living In a house 
called the Nunnery.” 

“Ob, my poor Cuthbert, what « state of 
mystification you must be In! Did you 
think I kept up this establishment on my 
insignificant income?’’ 

“1 could not make it out,”’ 

“No, nol I club fands with two friends 
of mine—ladies whom I met at Brighton 
thissummer, They are wali off, and like 
company; but, having lived abroad, they 
cannot manage English servants; so 1 dio 
the housekeeping, and we get on capitally,. 
I must Introduce you."’ 

“If 1 am to be introduced to ledies,’’ re- 
turned her son, with a sigh of resignation, 
“I think I'll retire to my rooiwn first for 
few minutes, mother darling.”’ 

“My own boy,” she whispered, going up 
to bim and putting her arme around bis 
neck, ‘I ain so sorry you are disappointed 
at not having me to yourself—it is very 
natural! Iam vexed you did not get my 
letter, which would have prepared you,”’ 

‘Hoan 1; but] should bean ungrateful 
dog to complain, 1 think it’s an excellent 
idea that you should have compeny—your 
life must have been #0 lonely! If you will 
show me my room,! shall be ready to 
make the ladies’ acquaintance in half an 
hour, 





OHAPTER 11, 
UNOTUALLY atthe end of half an 
| hour Cuthbert Iredel! opened the door 
of bis cosy bel room and stepped out 
upon the lending. 

The taste and comfort of his surround- 
ings deeply impressed him, The house 
waa not large, but it was evidently oom- 
modious, The staircase was io the centre, 
and around it was the spacious landing up- 
on which the bed room opened, This land- 
ing was beautified as ladies of taste love to 
beautify their homes, 

Assyrian curiaing draped the window al- 
cove, whioh was filled with a g!ass case 
containing ferns, Small tables were oov- 
ered with china knick-knacks, and rose- 
colored shades softened the light of the 
lamp. 

As the young man descended to the hall, 
he was thinking that some of his pity 
had been wasted. He heard the sound of 
light laughter as he reached the soft rug at 
the foot of the stairs, 

Guided by the laugh, he turned the 
handle of the door nearest to him, and the 
next moment stood in the Norway drawing 
room. 

It was one of the prettiest rooms he had 
ever seen, Besidos the large bay-window 
which looked out upon the drive,a side- 
window, wide open, afforded a peep ivtoa 
conservatory where one 0; two fairy lamps 
gieamed among maiden ferns, 

Athia left band a magnificent grand 
plano stood open, * pile of music carelessly 
heaped upon it. Opposite to him was a 
wide marble fire place, where a huge wood 
fire glowed and sparkled, 

On the fur hearth rug stood his mother, 
holding a palm leaf screen between her 
face and the blaze. Close to her at the end 
of a comforteble lounge, sat a very stout 
elderly lady in black, witha red face, a 
double chin, and @ profusion of gold orna- 
menta. 

Atthe other side of the fire,on a very 
low chatr, sat a girl dressed in brown net, 
She was leaning forward,ber elbow resting 
on her knee, her chin on her hand; her 
eyes were fixed upon the glowing heart of 
the fire. 

Her attitude was characteristic; 80 were 
her dress and the bunch of scarlet ash. ber- 
ries in her black hair. Her arms were 
bare— quite unadorned, 

In bis firet glance around the room [re- 
dell noticed the whiteness and beauty of 
those arins, ; 

The pretty domestic tableau did not last 
a moment after bis entrance. His motber 
had seen him, and came forward with a 
giad cry and outstretched hands, 

“Here he ia—my own dear son! Coma 
here and be introduced to my friends— 
Faulein Korderits and her neice—Miss 
Pierrepoint. This is my son, Fraulein, 
dear. Now please do not say you caunot 
believe it!’ 

“Bot 1 must say sol” exclaimed the good 
Fraulein, with an acoent which left no 
doubt as to her nationality. “I never! 
You want to make me believe that great 
fellow your zon! No, no! It is impoas- 
aibiel’’ 

The young lady thue appealed to rose 
aliowly from her seat, and Cuthbert saw 
with astonishment that she was nearly as 
tall as himeelf, 

Her hair, of which she had but little, was 


colled up on the top of her head with the 
NCst pal pedie carelessness, but with tell- | 
ing efiect. Her mouth was large, ber eyes 
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were of a very bright shade of brown, con- 
trasting strikingly with ber dusky hair. 
Her complexion was dark, but clear, with 
a faint color in her cheeks. 

Silently she stood on the rug, her eyes 
fixed upon Mrs, Iredeli’s son and noting 
every detail in bis appearance. 

She saw atall siender man with « fine 
bead and a face which, though it could 
never be called handsome, possessed that 
far greater attraction, in the eyes of a wo- 
man, of being what ls known as ‘‘an inter- 
esting face.’’ 

The eyes were very dark and bright, the 
eyebrows were well defined, and the skin 
was tanned by oonstant exposure, The 
black bair would bave been curly bad the 
young man not had it cropped so closely. 

The nose was thin and hooked,the mouth 
quite hidden by a heavy raven-biack mous- 
tache, 

Notwitbatanding bia height, Mr. Iredeil 
possessed a certain grace, and, as to ner- 
vousneas, he evidently did not know the 
feeling. 

He was a8 collected and calm as if he had 
been accustomed all hia life to frequent 
boudoire—in fact, Mies Pierrepoint could 
almost bave fancied that she saw an 
hhonical smile lurking beneath his mous- 
tache, 

At last the young lady turned to Cath- 
bert’s motber and said— 

“He is not in the least like you, Mra,Ire- 
deli.’’ 

“Oh, it’s too bad of you both!”’ cried the 
mother, clasping her white bands round 
ber son’s arm as if to implore protection. 
“You make me doubt ny own son's iden- 
tity, for he is entirely altered since I last 
saw bim. 1 hardly knew him myself! 
Cuthbert, you are really Cutnbert?”’ 

“How will you trust me?’”’ he answered 
amliing down at her with good humored 
maply tolerance. ‘You had better put me 
through an examination respecting the 
days of my childhood, On which side of 
tho fire place was the window in my old 
nuesery at Oarolside, or whereabouts in 
the great ball stood the gong that used to 
sound for prayers? JT could answer such 
questions accurately enough, I fancy,” 

The tears rushed into Mrs. Iredel!’s eyes, 
With » passionate movement she hid her 
face against her son’s sleeve, 

“On, Cuthbert, 1 beg you won’t talk to 
me of Oarolside!’’ she cried piteously, 

“] am very sorry, motber dear; I had no 
idea the wemory wae still so paintul,’’ he 
answered gently, laying his band reassur- 
ingly over her own. 

At the same instant a bel! rang, and rais- 
ing her bead with a sudden, almost child- 
ish transition of feeling, she cried— 

“How fortunate! Come, Cathbert, my 
poor, starving buy, and have something to 
eat, Olive dear, show Cuthbert to the din- 
ing room.”’ 

“I hope, Miss Plerrepoint that you will 
forgive my not appearing in evening dress, 
said the young (nan gravely as he offered 
her hisarm, ‘The fact is, I tramped it 
from the station here, and brought only 
a small portmanteau, leaving my heavy 
luggage to the care of to-morrow’s carrier,’”’ 

“P.ease do not talk like that to me; I am 
only too proud to be in the society of such 
a traveller,” answered O.ive Pierrepoint as 
she let her band reat on bisarm and oon- 
ducted him to the pretty dining room, 
whence came a savory odor most grateful 
to the hungry wayfarer, 

Tne table was daintily spread; the lack 
of fowers was supplied by moss, berries, 
and tinted leaves most artistically arrang- 
ed with a few ferns;and before the side- 
board stood two neat maids in charming 
mob-caps and frilled aprons, 

The soup soon revealed the fact that the 
couk was no novice; and the young man 
began to fee! that he was now in “‘olover,’’ 
The ladies artfully chatted among them- 
selves during the first two oourses, to al- 
low of Cuthbert’s sharp hunger being 
slightly appeased, and it was not till his 
plate was plentifully supplied with roast 
meat and his giase filled with excellent bit- 
terale that Mies Pierrepoint turned to 
him and asked with her strange eyes fixed 
on his fasce— 

“Did you come from London to-day, Mr, 
Iredell?”’ 

‘*Yes—straight from London,”’ 

“Mra. Iredell received your telegram, 
but you forgot tosay by which train you 
would come,or I would have sent the pony 
carriage to meet you.” 

“You are very kind, I was not certain 
which train I should be able to catch,”’ 

“How long did you stay in London?” 

“About six hours,” 

“Indeed! I wonder, after so long an ab- 
senoe from England, you could tear your- 
self away 60 s00n.’ 

London presents few attractions, Miss 


| Pierrepoint,to a man who has n« money to 





spend there.” He spoke very simply and 
quite ass matter of course. He had lived 
too long out of England to regard poverty 
as 8 social crime. 

Olive’s eyes sparkled as they met bis, 

“Ob, if you could know bow 1 admire 
you!”’ she said, in a lowtone, ‘Mrs. Ire- 
dell has told us all about—bhow the very 
man whose you bad saved forged your 
name and absconded with all your savings, 
You are a hero, Mr. Iredei!!”’ 

“{ am eure,” said Cuthbert, pulling his 
moustache, ‘you are very kind to say 80; 
but you must have a large list of heroes if 
you inciude men like me,” 

‘*) bave not at alia large list, I hate the 
ordinary kind of hero, of whom every one 
talks, and who is invited and feted every- 
where, It must be easy to doa fine thing 
if you are sure that everybody will hear of 
it. tis the hidden beroes that I admire— 
men like you, whose names are unknown 
to history.” 

‘“] really cannot find words to thank 
you,” Cothbert said, amiling; ‘‘but I still 
fail to see my Own claims to heroism, Ido 
certainly feel as if I had been treated bad- 
ly, and a little inclined to rave against man. 
kind in general, and Mr, Edinund Ducane 
in particular; but I don’t feel at all heroic,’’ 

“What—when you entered a burning 
house, which nobody else dared approach, 
to rescue & Man whom you had grave reas- 
on to distrust—a man who never missed an 
opportunity of injuring you!’’ 

In moments of danger like that, Miss 
Pierrepoint, lam glad to say that I think 
most people show at their best. One does 
not refiect—one simply acta. I should have 
been a wretched coward if I bad not made 
the attempt; and 1 got off scot-free except 
for that;’’ and he exhibited a hand and 
wrist much scaared, the effect of a compar- 
atively recent burn, 

The gir! shuddered, 

“Oh, aunt, look there!’’ she cried, ad- 
dressing the good Fraulein, whose atten- 
tion was just concentrated on ber dinner, 

Cuthbert slipped his hand under the ta- 
ble, but his mother caught it and held it 
firmly. 

‘You poor old darling!’’ she said impet- 
uously, and Kissed it, 

The young man was silent, deeply an- 
noyed that he should seem to have paraded 
tbe result of his exploit. 

‘Oh, my boy, what awful things those 
prairie fires must be?” exclaimed Mrs, Ire- 
dell, 

“You would say so if you saw one, 
There seems no reason why the flames 
should not sweep steadily on right across 
the continent, One feels a perfect pigmy 
—utterly powerless to check the progress 
of such @ conflagration, Tue aight of it 
bearing down upon one’s homestead is sim- 
ply heart rending. 1 never took my clothes 
off for turee days and three nights during 
that awful time. We were working in 
gangs, straggling frantically to cut away 
the grass in the track of the fire. But the 
hopeless part of it is that, when you think 
you have thoroughly checked it, the wind 
frequently veers round, and off goes the 
flame along a track of country which you 
have not been able to clear. There was 
one poor fellow, with a wife and eight 
children, who bad been farming out there 
twelve years, He had to look on and see 
every stick he possessed consumed. It 
makes one heart sick to recall the mere 
memory of it I hope I may never feel 
again as I did when I stood among the 
crowd and tbe wind veered round and 
drove tLe flames straight along down upon 
my shanty. It was one of tho prettiest 
shanties in Manitoba; there were bits of 
furniture in it which had taken me months 
to make, We could not save a single 
chair; it was all we could do to get out the 
beasts,”’ 

The recollection of it all had carried the 
usually silent man out of himself, He 
spoke with quiet force, choosing his words 
weil, and contriving to put the scene vivid- 
ly before the three ladies, 

On suddenly meeting the eyes of Miss 
Pierrepoint fixed upon him with intense 
interest,he broke oft abruptly in his narra- 
tion. 

“Do I alarm you, Miss Pierrepoint?” he 
asked, with a smile, 

She madea little tragic motion with her 
hands, 

“It was so awful—so alarming—to think 
ofall the fearful risks men run in the Col- 
onies, while we in England lie so calmly in 
our beds and live ourluxurious, easy lives, 
To think of you sitting here by us so natur- 
ally, and then to realize how often you 
nave taced death! It inspires me with a 
greet admiration for you!’’ 

“My dear Olive, that isa strange admis. 
tion!’ remarked Fraulein yon Koderits 

‘l accept itin the sense in which Miss 
Pierrepoint meant it, and I thank her for 








her sympathy,” said Mr. Iredell, bowing 
gravely to bia fair neighbor who biushed 
and remained silent. 

“and that bateful Ducane—bow long at- 
terwards was it that he forged your naine?”’ 
asked Mrs, Iredell. 

“About three weeks after that. I had 
managed to insure myself for a small 
amount at an office in Winnipeg. He 
waited til] the insurance money was paid 
in the bank, and then drew out the lot, 
The sudden strain caused by all the men 
drawing out ail the savings almost simul- 
taneously was too much for the bank, and 
it suspended payment; so 1 never recover- 
ed a penny.” 

“I wonder*”’ burst out Miss Plerrepoint 
suddenly, “how you feel about that man 
Ducane? If 1 were in your place,”and she 
struck the tabie with ber hand, “I should 
not be able to rest until I had thrashed 
him! My fingers would tingle to be at his 
throat! Is not that how you feel about 
him?” 

There was ratber a cynical smiie on the 
dark face of Cuthbert Iredell as be answer- 
ed her, 

“Iam by no means a saint, Miss Pler- 
repoint,anymore than I am the bero,! fear, 
that you think me; and | never forget.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 

‘Js she not handsome?” whispered Mrs, 
Iredel! to Cathbert, as, at the close of din- 
ner, Misa Pierrepoint and her aunt dis- 
appeared, leaving the mother and son to- 
gether, 

“Very handsome, if you mean Miss 
Plerrepoint—handsome in a most unusual 
style. Come here, mother, and sit close 
beside me, I want to talk to you.”’ 

She rose, wheeled a large chair to the 
fire, established ber son in it,and seated 
herself beside him. Then,laying her pret- 
ty band on his forehead. she turned his 
face towarda her and gazed earnestly at 
bim, 

“Quthbert,’’ she said, ‘you remind me 
of your fatber,’’ 

‘‘Mother,” he replied, “that is the firat 
time in all my life that you have mention- 
ed my father’s name to me without my 
starting tne subject.” 

A flush rose to her cheeks; but she tried 
to treat the matter lightly. 

‘You are very like him,’’ she said, 
“When I threw open the door to night, 
you sprang in and caught mein your arms, 
it reminded me so terribly of old times that 
I nearly tainted. As you seized me impet- 
uously end held mew youand kissed me 
—your very kiss is bis—I could hardly 
persuade myself that it was not the first 
Cuthbert Iredeli that was there asin days 
gone by! What bas made you grow s0 
much like him? I used to think you very 
different and—give thanks that it was s0; 
but now you have samc movement of eye 
end mouth, the same manneriems; and you 
look much older than your age, Cathbert 
—more like five-and-thirty than eight-and- 
twenty, my darling. Your father was 
five-and-thirty when I first saw bim.’’ 

The son’s eyes were fixed curiously upon 
his mother as she spoke, watching hor 
keenly. 

She wasia very handsome woman, farmore 
than her son would ever be as aman, She 
bad ; smal! regular features, a clear com- 
plexion, biue eyes,and dark hair which 
was still glossy and abundant. 

One would have said at the first glance 
tbat she was a woman who had never 
known care; but, after a prolonged study 
of her face, a different opinion would have 
been formed, Two thin sharp linesin the 
white brow—not always discernable when 
the face was at rest, but appearing with the 
least movement of the features—told of 
trouble; and the expression of the mouth 
was infinitely sad when Mrs. Iredell was 
neither laughing no talking. Usually she 
was doing both; but there were moments 
when she sat alone—qvite alone—her only 
company was her own thoughts, and then 
the expression was a! most painful 

Asa boy well versed in the classics but 
not by any meaos an adept in the study of 
woman, Cuthbert had never noticed these 
signs, 

Not one of them now escaped him. He 
was looking at his mother with different 
eyes, and rapidly forming bis own impres- 
sion of her, aided in his efforta by her ag!- 
tated words respecting his father, the drst 
that he ever remembered to have heard 
from her on the subject. 

He gazed at her fixedly for a tew min- 
utes, and at last salid— 

“Where did you first meet my father, 
mother?’’ 

“My dear boy,” she answered in a reluc- 
tant tone, as ifit were a subject she did 
not care much totouch upon, “I think ! 
have told you before. I met him at the 
seaside,’’ 
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“Just give me the main facts of your 
meeting; refresh you memory. 1 forgot 
much in Manitoba,”’ 

“Then forget all the rest, my dearest 
boy. There is nothing in my foolish little 
jove-story worth remembering.”’ 

“Bat if I say I care very much to hear 
ie?” 

“My boy bave we not other and pressing 
matters to talk of, without raking up, on 
this, your first night at bome, memoirs of 
nearly thirty years ago?’ 

“Athome! AmI at home? I hardly 
feel as though I were,”’said the young man 
looking around with s somewhat mirthless 
smile. “Have you occupied this house 
long, mother?’”’ 

“Jasttwo months. Is it not pretty? My 
last house wav so dull and small, The 
change and the companionship bave been 
a great source of delight to me,and so far 
all goes well.” 

“] am gied to bear it. Whois this Miss 
Pierrepoint?’’ 

‘She is the daughter of an Englishman 
who married a German lady. They were 
very badly off, and this girl, who bas a 
magnificent voice—you should hear iti— 
was trained in Germany for the operatic 
stage—in fact, I believe she did sing once 
or ‘wice when, ali at onos, a rich old man 
who wasin love with her died suddenly, 
bequeatbing ber all his money—a nice 
little income, Of course she gave up the 
stage and came to live in England, which 
she much prefers to Germany,” 

“Shows ber taste, 1 should say,’’ observ- 
ed Cuthbert, 

“Then you wo are glad to be back in 
Eng!and, dearest?’’ 

“Glad, and sorry too—giad to bein Eng- 
land, bitterly disappointed to bave brought 
only failure with me. Mother, whatam | 
todo? When J left college and went out 
to that hateful farming, I knew it was a 
desperate venture, Butit seemed just a 
chance flung in my way—an avenue open- 
edoutto me for helping you. Well, it 
hus failed; 1 am here a ruined mean, spoilt 
I rather think, for anything but the wild 
life of adventure which [ have just been 
living. What am I to do?” 

“You are to attend to a son’s first duty— 
obey your mother,’ said Mrs, Iredell fond- 
ly. stroking bis hand as she spoke; ‘and 
that mother forbids your even alluding to 
the subject of £4. d., to your failure, or to 
your prospects, for a month at least. You 
sbali do nothing but rest, and be petted 
and made much oi by us women, who are 
worth very little if we cannot manage to 
delude one poor man among us, There— 
you know the awful future in store for you 
Wilk you come into the drawing room 
now, and allow us to begin the treat- 
ment?’’ 

He smiled, much amused at this truly 
feminine mode of shirking difficulties, 

“I am half inclined to think you may be 
right,’’ he said. ‘I believe I could take a 
clearer view of things after a month spent 
in some one else’s society. But can you 
really put me up for so long?” 

“You are my guest for the next montb,” 
she returned, with triumph. “My dear 
boy, I don’t wish unduly to exalt your 
opinion of yourself, but don’t you see that 
a man inthe house is a perfect godeend to 
three lonely women like us?’”’ 

‘You are very good,’’ he said, laughing 
in a quiet self-contained way that seemed 
natural to him: ‘And now let us go into 
the drawing-room and see if we can induce 
Miss Pisrrepoint to repeat that marvellous 
song she was singing as I came up the 
drive.” 

“Did you hear her? Is not ber singing 
superb?”’ questioned bis mother e*gerly, 

“Saperb? ] thought sbe could scarcely 
be an Eoglishwoman with a voice like that! 
It went straight to my heart,”’ 

Mrs. Iredell made no reply, but her 
eyes glistened, for she was a match-maker 
at heart, 

Outhbert rose, and, crossing the room, 
laid his band upon the dcor; then sudden- 
denly he turned round and puta question 
to bis mother, 

‘‘sfother,” he said, ‘‘what dv you know 
of Gervase Cumnor?”’ 

Mrs, Iredell was in the act of placing one 
of her choice decanters in the ocellaret, a 
smile of pieesure stili lingering on her lips 
at her son's words the smile suddenly van- 
ished, her features hardened, the two lines 
between her brows become painfully dis 
tinct, and she hesitated, turning her face 
towards Cuthbert and gazing at bim blank 
ly. 

“Whom did you say?’ she asked in a 
frightened way. 

“I asked you what you knew of Gervase 
Camor?” 

“Of whom?’’ 

“Of Gervase Camnor? 
name with quiet insistence. 
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His mother seemed to rally a little. 

“What should I know of such a person? 
What do you mean?” she demanded ner. 
vously, closing the cellaret door av she 
spoke, 

““Mother,’’! 6 said,in a sharp pained tone, 
‘why in the world should you try to make 
mysteries between us? I see well enough 
that the name is familiar to you; why hes- 
itate toteli me what you know of him? 
Who is he?” 

“On, Cuthbert,I don’t think it is kind of 
you, this very first night we are together, 
to recall what are to me only painful me- 
moira! The Cumnors are the pecpie who 
bave Carolaide; they came into It ou your 
father's death. I implore you vot to spoil 
all my delight at seeing you again by \alk- 
of them now, let me bave this one evening 
quite happy, untroubled by any dreadful 
remembrance of that unbappy past.”” Sve 
stopped across tbe room to him and took 
held of bia coat, raising her face appeaiiug- 
ly to his; then suddenly sho started away 
from him, “Ob, Outbbert,’’ she cried, 
‘tyou are so terribly like your father!’’ 

She was shivering violently, Her son 
stepped with a quick gesture of compas 
sion end took her hand, 

‘Forgive me, mother dear—I was very 
inconsiderate,’’ he said; “but, remember, 
if you keep me so completely in the dark 
about things, it is impossible for me to 
know what topics may be painful to you. 
For to-night let us forget it all and be bap- 
py. I will not bother you with any more 
auestions; but I must make this astipula- 
tion—at the first fitting moment you must 
tell me the whole story of my birth, of my 
father’s death, and why these Ouimnors in- 
herit Carolside and not I,” 

“Yes, yes, my dariling boy, I promise 
you; you shali know ail if you insist upon 
it. Of course you bave a right to know 
everything; but you would be far happier, 
Cutnbert, if you did not insist 9n knowing. 
Oannot you oe happy in your ignorance? 
Could you not make up your mind to be 
content as you are?’ 

‘No, dear,” be answered firmly. ‘In 
this world a men’s status depends a good 
deal on what bis father was, I sball go 
through life far more certain of my posi- 
tion when J know definitely how my fath- 
er lived and died,”’ 

Her face, as she watched him, expressed 
keen pain; tears gathered in her beautiful 
eyes. 

“Oh, Cathbert dear,don’t force me to tell 
you!” she cried, and burst into bitter weep 
ing. 

A deep flush suffused [redell’s face as he 
took his sobbing mother to his breast, 

‘Ie it so?’’ he asked, in aastified voice. 
‘Have 1 come home to England ruined, 
only to hear that disgrace is my portion 
tou? Mother, I have always believed what 
you told me—that my father met his death 
acolidentally, Youcannot mean——”’ 

“No, no, no!’ she cried vehemently. 
“Toat is true—quite true! As! live, bis 
death was accidental; it must have been—I 
know it waa! Oh, Cuthbert, do not com. 
pel me to tell you the rest now!’’ 

‘No!’ ne sald controlling bimself with an 
effort. “I must wait, I suppose, Bat it is 
hard to be content when the shadow of un- 
known disgrace hangs over one.”’ 

“J will tell you to-morrow, Ouathbert; I 
promise you that I will.” 

‘To morrow be it then,’’ he agreed re- 
luctantly, as he held open the door for her 
to pass out. 

(TO BE OONTINUED,. ) 
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about subjects of the most ordinary 

kind seemsto be occasionally exhib- 
ited; and some of the errors which have 
been committed are highly amusing. 

A delightful blunderer was the gentle- 
man who compiained of ‘those beastly di- 
alect poems and stories,”’ ‘The other day,” 
said be, “I came across a fellow called 
Unasucer, and I'll be hanged if I could read 
bim.’”’ 

Lord Tennyson is fond of telling,apropos 
of bis early residence at Hasiemere,a story 
of a certaia javoring man, ‘Who lives 
there?’”’ asked a visitor, pointing to the 
jaureate’s noase, “Muster Tennyson,’’ 
anewered the lavoring man. ‘What does 
be do?’’ was the next inquiry. ‘Well, 
muster, 1 doan’t righly know what he 
does,’”’ answered the rustic, scratching bis 
bead, ‘I’se often been asked what his bu- 
siness is, but I think he the man as makes 
the poets.’’ 

The story is told of a former vice-presi- 
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dent of the United States, who, walking 


around the liibvrary, saw a folio lettered | Ir 
“Virgilii Opera.” “Biess my soul,” he ex 
claimed, “I had no ideathat Virgil wrote 
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gentleman greatly interested in the subject 
of education, while examining a copy of 
an edition de luxe of a certain author, was 
heard to remark, “By the way, w bo was 
De Luxe? Was hethe printer or the bind- 
er?”’ 

People may be found in England who 
believe thal Henry Clay makes the cigars 
which go by his name, that Daniel Web- 
ster wrote the ‘Unabridged Dictionary,”’ 
and that Washington Irving was an eccen- 
tric preacner. Such ignorance, however, is 
not confined tothe Eoglish people, 

Two years ago the principal of a public 
school in Pennsylvania wrote to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, asking for his autograph, as it 
was proposed to hold a literary fair to ob- 
tain money for a school library. That li- 
brary was evidently inuch needed, 

Booksellers and librarians all have their 
anecdotes of curious errorson the part of 
purchasers and subscribers. 

Ina beokseller’a shop one day a lady 
asked, ‘‘Have you ‘John Halifax?’’’ “No,” 
was the clerk’s reply, ‘‘we are just out of 
‘Joha Halifax,’ but here is ‘John Holda- 
worth,’ will that do?” The lady thought it 
would not do, but the assistant was deter- 
mined to effect a sale, so he went on, ‘Do 
you iike deep reading, ma’am? Here is 
‘Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Ses;’ that isa very deep novel,’’ 

Ina famous shop in Rome, a damsel 
asking for Max O'Roall’s book on tbe Unit- 
ed States was sournfully told that “Mar. 
cus Aurelias vas nefier in der United 
Shtades,’’ 

In a large library in Philadelphia, a 
young lady asked for “English as She is 
Spoke.’’ The assistant librarian, in a tone 
of indirect reproot which reached the de. 
lighted ears of the young lady, bade a boy 
get ‘English as It is Spoken.’”’ 

“Have you ‘Oometh?’”’ said a lady to a 
clerk in a book store, ‘ ‘Cometh,’ ma’am; 
I don’t know of any book of that name,” 
“Don’t you? well, I saw a book ‘Goeth,’ 
and thought there might be a companion 
book by the name of ‘Oometh.’ ” 

But the laugh is not always on the side 
of the bookseller’s assistant or the library 
attendant. A lady went into a muasio store 
in Philadelphia and asked for ‘Songs with- 
out Words.’’ Tne young nan stared at her 
in astonishment. ‘Sut,’ he said, “you 
know that ie impossible; there cannot be 
songs without worda,”’ 

Mr. W. H. Vaaderbilt, at a time when 
two of his pictures formed a part of # loan 
exhibition, received two letters directed in 
uls care: one to P, P..Rabens, Esquire; the 
other to P. Rembrandt, Esquire, 

Tne proprietor of an establishment which 
supplied newspaper cuttings saw a notice 
of @ newly-published cheap edition of 
‘‘Kasselas,’”’ and immediately wrote to 
Samuel Johnson, LL, D., care of——, pub- 
lishers, enclosing circulars, and Ftating 
that he would be pleased to furnish him 
with copies of newspaper criticisms of bis 
recent popular work. 

Talleyrand’s wife was the reverse of bril- 
liant, and he used toexcuse bis marriage 
on the ground that while ‘‘clever women 
may compromiae their husbands, stupid wo- 
men only compromise themec! ves,” 

One day the famous travel‘er M, Denon 
was expected to dinner, and Talleyrand 
copjured maduame to prepare herself for 
sensible. conversation by looking over 
Deuon’s works, Unfortunately, on her 
way to the library, wadame forgot the 
name, She could only remember it began 
with “De,’’ The librarian smiling banded 
her a copy of ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,”’ 

Madame easily mastered its contents,and 
at the table astonished her guest by ex- 
claiming: 

“Mon dieu, monsieur! what Joy you must 
bave felt in your island when you found 
Friday!” 

- a —_~ 

On BOARD SHIv.—A paper suggests that 
plates aud dishes used on board ship 
sbould be fitted with iron bottoma, go that 
by means of electro magnets placed be- 
néath the table they might be held firmly 
in place during the rolling of the veusel, 
Asour readers know, the slipping of the 
table utensils is at present guarded againat 
by the use of wooden rails, and perhaps,all 
things considered, this simple device is 
better than the one now proposed, in the 
carrying out of which many difficulties 
would present themselves, The new ex. 
pediect seems to have been suggested by 
the alleged malpractice of certain tranmat- 


lantic gambiers, who have cleverly taken 

advantage of the resources of science to 

pelp them in their nefarious doings, These 

men, it is said, use dice so loaded witb 

nupon one face that they will aiways 
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Tums SMALLEST.—The really stoallest 
bible ever printed was produced recently at 
Oxford, It is about four and a haif inches 
high, 2 and five eighths wide, and five 
eighth of an inch thick. 

HUSBAND anpd Wirs.—The following 
epitaph on husband and wife—the husband 
having died first—is to be seen in one of the 
Parisian cemeteries: “I am anxiously 
waiting for you—a. p, 1827.” “Here I am 
—A.D. 1867,"" 

LIGHTNING,—Oake are more frequently 
struck by lightning than beech trees. The 
leaves of the beech tree are, it seems, cov- 
ered with a fine down, which is a better 
conductor of electricity than the smooth 
leaves of the oak. 

Dogs’ BIRTHDAYS.—Birthdays of high 
toned dogs are celebrated In the best New 
York society with select partios, and birth- 
day presenta are often costly and elegant. 
Our high toned dogs have silver brace- 
lets rivoted around their legs, and bunches 
of their hair are caught up end tied with 
colored ribbons, in true lovers’ lot knots 
the tall is partly sheathed in precious metal. 


ANNO Dom{NO.—About the middle of 
the sixth century Donysius Exiguus, a Ko. 
man abbot, born In Soythia, introduced the 
method of dating the years from tie birth 
of Ubriat, placing its date in the eighth 
year of the one hundred and ninety-fourth 
Olympiad, seven hundred and fifty three 
from the foundation of Rome, It ts believ- 
ed that he placed it about four yeurs too 
late, 

Wastes Probpvuots, — Valuable waste 
products derivabie from fish refuse are 
usually ignored in every household, Ex- 
cellent stock or basis for soups can be made 
from the heads, bones, skins of fish and of 
filleted fish, a faiwiliar eoonomy in Cbina, 
where even sharks’ fins often fetoh about 
thirteeupence a pound. A bread of fisn 
flour is popular in some oountries, Eng- 
lish rays are imported into Franoe for mak- 
ing soup, boneearth from fish refuse for 
manure; albumen from fish blood, 


SPipgeRs as DereoTive AGKNOIRS,— 
Robert F, Smith, turnkey of the Uister 
county, N. Y., jall, finds that spiders are 
useful in ascertaining whether prisoners 
have been tampering with iron window 
bars or not. Itis not easy to discover the 
out of a fine saw in an iron bar, especially 
when such cut has been carefully olumed 
with blackened bread. Even running a 
knife blade along the bar does not always 
disclose it. Spiders weave their webs over 
these windows, running their threads 
from bar to bar. A prisoner cannot work 
on a bar without breaking down the webs, 
When the officers see the webs have not 
been displaced he considers it good proof 
that the window bara have not been sawed 
Iftbe web has been brushed away he 
makes a careful examination, 


Pook Briprs.—Among the charity so- 
cleties of Mosoow there is one for the en- 
dowment of poor brides, The funds of the 
society are constantly Increased by the 
gifts or bequests of benevolent persona, but 
only the interest of the money is used for 
the designated purpose, This year the din- 
tribution was on the first Monday in this 
month, Tne managers had  previoualy 
designated the sum to be given and the 
number of persons among whom it should 
be distributed. On the appointed day re- 
ligious services were held and speeches 
made in honor of the society, and then the 
applicants drew lotsa for the prizes, Twen- 
ty-five poor brides drew lucky chanoces,and 
their dowries wili be handed to them as 
soon a8 they present their marriage certifi- 
cates, 

Men ov Letrens,—It is well known 
that an English man of letters wears con- 
stantly in a gold casket around bis neck a 
portion of Snelley’s charred skull, Ifthis 
sort of thing is encouraged we may In time 
expect the sale of bones to preval! an large- 
ly in literary coteries as ever it did among 
the early Christians, So long asthe #enti- 
mental lock of halr was the ordinary keep- 
sake this was reasonable enoug!;butakulla 
and pulled teeth! Some literary men view 
this extravagant hero-worsulp with loath. 
ing. Lord Tennyson, for instance, who 
says in bis gruff way that he does not want 
after death ‘to be ripped open like @ ply,’ 
and is reported have destroyed his letters 


so that noapicy biography of him will be 
forthooming; but shiftier and more impe- 
cunious bard# aré notunilkéely to see the 
opening of great opportunities, Addison 
used say he had a thousand pound note 
n bis head; 80, in a diflerent way, Las the 
nodern poet particuiariy f 7) has A 
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Upon the meadows by the sea 
1 waited for the dawn, 

A pearly eky, a faeh of red, 

A rush ofeea birds overhead, 

A shalt of golden ‘ight that speed 
Across (he dalsied lawn, 


The mist that lay across the deep 
Bilvered and drew apart, 


I heard the eplash of the foam touched wave 
Wake into iifethe dim grey cave 
Where, lo tte sllent rock -bound grave, 


Reale many @ weary heart. 


1 wateved the Somm:r morning breast 
Across the upland way. 


A breeze awoke, and quivered by 
With one gliead rash; a lart on high 
Trilied forth tte matin eony. And i 


I thanked God It wae day! 
—_ > —-_ 


LORD AND LADY. 


BY THR AUTHOR OF “PBNKIVAEL,’' “OLIVE 
vYAROOR,” “RY CROOKED PATHA,"’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI.— (CONTINURBD. ) 

1 UILLDFORD BERION a.niled incred- 
( uloualy. 

J I sabould may——"’ he began, then 
he laughed sbortly. “I utterly refuse to 
belleve a word you aay,’ be sald, ‘and if 
you knew me better, you would know tpat 
lan the last man to make termina with a 
ruffianly burglar, Toll your story, what- 
ever it may be, tothe police; I fancy you 
will find them «as incredulous as I am.” 

‘“go0d,"’ sald Farlong coolly. © You've 
mali what you oughtto may, and you've 
maid it vory well, I give you all credit for 
your courage, Sut I'll give you another 
chanoé, and | tell you frankiy that if you 
don't come toiny terme] shall, very re. 
luctantly, have t) tle you in that chair and 
Kay you wille I yet clear off. Oome, you're 
dying to ask ine what l meant. Just ask 
me afew questions, For tnstanoce,what do 
1 Hod in the photograph of this lady to in- 
torest and slartle me 8 much?” 

‘] shail ask you pothing. 1 want to hear 
uo wore frou you,”’ waa the atern reply, 
“Thon I'll ask yous few questions,’ said 


Foriong inan unruMfled tone, ‘First of 
all, do you know who tiie is?’ and he held 
up the card, “1 don’t ask you how you 


came by it, Porapa the young lady gave 
itto you, or you founda it, or perhaps you 
stoie it.” 

Guildford Berton’s face flamed, but he 
swallowed his rage and answered quietly 
enough; for Furlong had spoken the truth, 
and he was dying to hear what the man 
had to aay. 

“You don’t deserve an answer,” be said. 

“Bat you'll humor me, eb? Just so, 
Well?’ 

“Jt je the portrait of the late Countess of 
Arrowdale’s companion,” said Gaildford 
Berton slowly, and almost sullenly, 

Furlong nodded, 

“And ber name was Catherine,” he said 
“Tt's written here on the card, and her sur- 
paine was ‘inyesa, And when the countess 
left her hueband, the earl, her maid, this 
Catherine Hayes, wont with ber?’”’ 

‘She did,” 

“ie whe dead?’ asked Furlong very 
grimly. 

“The countess? Yesa,’’ 

“The woman, the mald, thie Catherine?’ 
sali Furlong. 

Guildford Berton nodded, 

* Yor, she is dead too.”’ 

“Dear, dear!’ muttered Furlong. “Teil 
He, now, did she live with ber mistress ti)! 
the countess died?’ 

‘Sue did,” sald Galldford Berton, much 
less sulleniy and with a barely concealed 
intereat, 

“And the young lady, Lady Norab, was 
left in her charge, | suppose?” asked Fur. 
long. 

“That isso, Woy do you ask? What in- 
terest —"” 

“| ask because I didn’t know,” replied 
Foriong. “Il know a great deal, but not 
all.’’ 

He waned at the portrait for some mo 
nents iostin thought, then be got up and 
laid it it on the table, 

‘Come and take a good look at it,’”’ he 
sald. 

Guildford Berton hesitated a moment, 
half suspicious that it was a trap to get him 
avwuy from his post in front of the door, but 
! mg cast a glance of contempt at him. 

“Man, can’t 1 see 1l'm in earnest?” he 
is y.a ® companion rose and 
i ati ‘ wilh seeming indifier 





“Do you see nothing? Look hard! Does 
nothing strike you?”’ 

Galldford Berton shook bia bead. 

“1 do not understand you. I see noth- 
ing,”’ be waid. 

Farlong pointed to the door, 

“Shut it—shut it close,’’ be said, 

Galidford Berton smiled. 

“You know that there is no one in the 
house but my servant, an old woman desef 
and dumb, or you would not have trified 
with me as you have done,” he sald, 

‘Sbut the door ali the aame,’’ command- 
ed Furlong, ‘for what I’ve got to say even 
the deaf and dumb wight have ears and 
tongues to hear and tell. Shat the door, I 
aay.’’ 

Galldford Berton went aud closed the 
doorand turned the key. He was so tin- 
tenmely interested and impressed that it 
did not oceur to him to make a rush for the 
open air, 

“There,” be said, “are you satisfied?”’ 

Furlong beckoned to him t© come nearer, 
aud laying his heavy baod apon the shoul- 
der of the other whispered afew words into 
bis ear, 

Guildford Berton started, and turned a 
white face of amszement and unbelief upon 
him, 

“What!” he exclaimed under his breath, 
‘‘Psbaw! It's—it’s impossible!”’ 

“It’s not only possibie, but it’s true!’’ :e- 
torted Furlong witb grim earnestness, “Sit 
down and listen to me,”’ 

Berton sank into the chair, and standing 
vefore him, with bie bands thrust into bis 
pocketa, the man spoke on in a low voice, 
which, though oool and collecied,!m pressed 
every word upon his startled hearer. 

As Guildford Berton Iistened drops of 
«weat came out upon bis forehead, and his 
face changed from red to white. 

“Tf, if this is true—if I can believe it!’ be 
said huskily, bis lips twitching. 

“itis gospel!’ retorted Furlong lacon!. 
cally, ‘and you do belive it, I can see it 
by your face, man.”’ 

“Prove it--give me proofs,’’ dropped 
from the white lips, 

“Proots? Yes, conclusive, irrefutable 
ones, Proofs strong enough for any court 
of iaw in the lang.’’ 

An exclamation diMfiocult to describe burst 
from Guildford Berton, and he rose and 
paced the room, his face working, his 
hands clasped tightly behind bis back. 

Furlong sat bitnself on the table and 
watched him ooolly. 

Suddenly he stopped before the side- 
board, and took out the brandy decanter, 

“Ob, that’s it!” muttered Furlong to him. 
seif; then aloud— 

‘‘Here, steady! Not too much of that! A 
glass apiece. You want to keep your head 
cool, you know, if you’re going to work 
this properly. And you are, you know,”’ 

Guildford Bervon poured out a ovuple of 
glasses witha shaky band, and with an un- 
easy laugh. 

‘*When—when will you let me have the 
proofs?’’ he asked, looking not at Fariong 
but at the table, 

Furlong considered for a moment or two, 

“In three days,”’ he said. “Meanwhile, 
keep your mouth shut,”’ 

Berton laughed, 

“Ob, yes; you can do that, I dare say, 
And now, what do you say to our bargain?’ 
and Furlong smiled grimly, 

Gulidford Berton, still looking at the 
table, nodded, 

“You want to know how much——” 

Furlong took his hands from bis pockets, 
and eyed him up and down siowly. 

“No,” he said quiétly. “I ask nothing, 
I’m not sure I'll take anything. But we'll 
sec, Itstrikes me I’m the honester man of 
thetwo, Mr, Berton, I bargained for my 
liberty and your silence about this little 
escapade of mine, Well, you shall give me 
a hundred or two to take me out of the 
country when you’ve done with me, and 
we'll cry quits.” 

Galldford Berton held out bis hand and 
Furlong took it, but with an utter absence 
of alaority or effasiveness. 

‘Open the door,” he said, 

Guildford Berton opened it, and with a 
nod anda quiet “In three days—eay Fri- 
day,” this singular specimen of ‘the genus’’ 
burgiar went out, 


CHAPTER XXXVII, 

\ UILDFORD BERTON flung himeelt 
(5 into the chair lately ococupie by Mr. 
Furlong, and clasped his forehead 

with his banda, 
Tbe revelation he had hesrd was so stu- 
pendous that he had scarcely realized it, or 
ite effect upon his hopes and ambitions 





How long he sat staring before him, and 
going Overand overthe pregrant words | 
which Farlong had whispered, be did not | 
KknOW; but suddenly he was aroused by a 


sound of hammering at the door in the 
wall. 

He started to bis feet, white with fear, Lis 
over strained nerves setting bim shaking 
and trembling. Then he took the lar.tern, 
and with unsteady feet went down to the 
gate. 

“Who's there?” he demanded. 

“Ie that you, sir?’ camethe response. 
“For God's sake, come up to the Court,Mr,. 
Berton!”’ 

He opened the door, but not fully, and 
holding up the lantern, saw one of the 
grooms standing outside, holding a horse 
by the bridle. 

“What is the matter, Marston?” he asked 
with dry lips, 

‘Come at once, sir,’”’ replied the groom. 
“The earl is dying—is dead by this time, 
I’m afearea.”’ 

Guiidford Berton went back for his coat 
and hat, movi: g like a man in a dream. 

‘Here, take my horse, sir,” said the 
groom flurriedly. “I'll run on after you.” 

“Who sent for me?” asked Guildford 
Berton, as he spraug into the saddle, 

“] don’t know—her ladyship, or perhaps 
Mrs, Harman. I was to tell you to come 
without loss of a moment.”’ 

Guildford Berton thrust in the spurs and 
tore off. A groom was in waiting und took 
the horse, and the butier received him at 
the hal! door, 

‘I’m afraid you’re too late, sir,” he said 
ina hushed, awed voice. ‘‘The earl was 
taken worse soon after you went; a kind of 
fit, from al! I can make out, and——¥”’ 

Guildford Berton moved towards the 
stairs as Harman came down. Her eyes 
were red, and she supported herseli by the 
baiastrade, and he had no need to ask the 
momeatous question, 

“Yos, sir,’’ she said with a sob, ‘this lord- 
ship is dead. A quarter of an hour 
ago—”’ 

He stared upather, He was not think. 
ing of the earl, but of Norah. 

“And—and Lady Norah?” he said, al- 
most ipaudibly, 

Harman’s tears began to flow afresh, 

“My poor mistress!’’ was all sue could 
@ay. 

He looked down,to hide the sudden flash 
which shot into his eyes, 

“Did he—was he seusibie?’”’ he asked in 
a hushed voice. 

Harman shook her head. 

**] can’t teil, sir; and yet I think he was 
atthe last. It wasa fit of some kind,and— 
and—yes, sir, | think he was sensible. He 
—he tried to speak——”’ 

“Yes,” he broke in, with barely conceal- 
ed eagerness; “well?” 

‘He did say some words. He knew Lady 
Norah, and spoke her name, and he—be 
spoke yours, lt seemed as if he were try- 
ing to say something that was on his mind, 
but he could not. And—and |] think that 
killed him, the not being able to make my 
dear lady understand. He—he seemed 
frightened of something, as if he wanted to 
wanted to warn her, Oh, 1 can’t tell what 
he meant?’ . 

Guildford Berton drew a breath of relief. 
It passed very well for asigh of sympathy 
and sorrow. 

“If 1 had only stayed!” he murmured, 
and he turned away and wiped bis tearless 
ey es, 

Then, » moment afterwards, he was cool, 
seif-poseessed again. 

“Will you tell Lady Norah thst I am 
here, Harman?’ he said, “And tell her, 
please,that 1 will see everything that is nec- 
essary. If she would iike to see me——’’ 

Harman stole upstairs and into the silent 
room, Norah was kneeling beside the bed, 
as she had been so often for the last few 
weeks, her face bidden in her bands, her 
body sbaken by her sobs. Harman knelt 
beside ber, and laid her band tenderly up. 
on ber arm, 

*pDon't—don't ory, dear mistress!’ she 
faltered. “And yet—it’s best!’ 

“If he had cnly told me what he wanted 
to tell me!” dropped trom Norah’s quiver- 
ing lips. ‘“Ob,what wasit? What was it?’’ 
and she raised her bead and loosed with an 
agonized entreaty atthe now placid, pale 
face. 

“{—I sent for Mr. Guildford, my lady,” 
whispered Harman, ‘and he is downstairs, 
He will do everything, and he says if you’d 
like to see him——”’ 

A sbudder ran throvgh Norah, and she 
turned her white face to Harman with sud- 
den vehemence, 

‘Nol’ ehe panted, ‘No, no!" and she 
dropped back into her former attitude and 
hid her face, as if she could not endure 
even Har.zan’s loving eyes, 

Harman went downstairs, and found 
Guildford Berton pacing up and down the 
library 

‘Sne will not see me?” he sald, before 
ehe could speak, “Yes, yes, I can under- 





stand! Will you bring me some sealing 
wax and a candle, please, And tell Mars. 
ton to go to the station with thie telegram 
for Mr. Petherick. They will send it be. 
fore the post office people,” 

Still like a man in a dream, he sealed up 
the drawers in the bureau and the lock on 
deed box, which had been brought from 
London and replaced in its usua! position 
in‘the library. 

He paused as he did so with a certain 
hesitation, Shoaid be make a slight a!ter- 
ation in the will? But this hesitation only 
lasted a moment, and he affixed the seal 
witbout even opening the vox with the 
duplicate key he had made, 

Hushed footsteps sounded in ghostly 
fashion over the vast place, and suddenly a 
sound smote his ear that made him start 
and recoil. lt was the big bell, which one 
of tbe old servants, in accordance with a 
castom of the house, had set tolling, to an- 
nounce that the Superfine Ear! had passed 
away. In all probability, of all the people 
who had known him, of all the great world 
in which he had been #0 notable a figure, 
only two persons shéd a tear: the daughter 
whose love he had persistenly repaised up 
to within the last few weeks of bis life, and 
the serving woman, who wept more for 
Norahthan for him, There was rot a la- 
borer on the estate, not a groom in the sta- 
ble, who would not have had more mourn- 
ers than the Right Hon. the Eari of Arrow- 
dale, Baron of Sxeirig, Viscount Norman- 
ton, Knight of the two Orders, and master 
of vast lands and gold, 

No work was done that day in Santleigh, 
and knots of villagers gathered in High 
Street talking over the great man who was 
wept less than the least of a)! the living. 

Before noon two carriages arrived at the 
Coart—one contained Lady Ferndale, who 
bad hastened without a moment’s delay to 
the side of her beloved Norah; the other 
brought the old lawyer, Mr. Petherick; and 
the same telegram which had summoned 
him had informed the newspapers of the 
death of the mighty peer. 

“] bad intended inserting an advertise- 
ment forthe viscoant--for the Eari of Ar- 
rowdale a3 he js now,’’ said Mr. Petherick, 
who was a great deal shaken by the news; 
“but it will not be necessary now: he will 
read the announcement of his uncie’s 
death, and his own accession, in any of the 

ra,’ 

Guildtord Berton nodded, They were in 
the library, and he had been giving Mr. 
Petherick an account of the death—omit- 
ting the details Harman bad related, and in 
their place assuring the lawyer that the 
earl had died quite calmly and peacefully, 
“Just passed awaw, indeed!”’ he said. 

“He was not so old asI am,” said Mr, 
Petherick ina low voice, “not nearly 80 
old, And—and Lady Norab—dear, dear!’’ 
He seemed to think more of her than the 
departed earl. “Poor girl, poor girl! So 
entirely alone in the worild.”’ 

“Ab, yes,” murmured Guildford Berton. 
‘“‘Fatberless and motherless; you knew her 
mother the countess, Mr, Petherick?” 

“Yes, yes, of course, lt was sad, very 
sad! I’m—1’m almost glad she went before 
the earl! They were very untappy—poor 
woman, poor woman! [ see you bave 
sealed up everything, Mr, Berton, You 
aré always thougbtfal,”’ 

“) thought it best,’’ said Guildford Ber- 
ton gravely. “I suppose you have the 
will?” 

“No,” replied Mr. Petherick, shaking 
his head. “No, I have not. I—I don’t 
even know that there is a will; do you?”’ 

Guildford Berton looked at him with 
faint surprise. 

“How could I possibly know, my dear 
sir?’’ he responded. 

“I—] thought that perhaps the earl— you 
wore 80 much in his confidence—might 
have told you; in fact I—ahem—expect you 
will find yourseif personaily interested in 
it?”’ 

“Not atall likely,’ said Guildford Ber- 
ton. ‘The earl was the last man to confide 
in any man on such a subject. There may 
be no will.’’ ' 

“God bless my soul,I hope so!’’ exclaimed 
Mr, Petherick. ‘“lt—it would make a vast 
difference to Lady Norah.”’ 

“Then I also hope there may be with al! 
my heart!’’ said Guildford Berton devoutly. 

Later in the day, when they met to dis- 
cuss the arrangements for the funeral, Mr. 
Petherick remarked quiet!y— 

“I have found the will, Mr. Berton,” and 
Guildford Berton bowed. 

“I am glad to hear it, very giad,’’ he 
said; but he asked no questions, and if he 
had Mr. Petherick would not have replied 
to them. 

Lady Ferndale had hastened to Norah’s 
side, oxpecting to find her prostrated, but 
she found her caim and self-possesse 
iooking as white asa lily, and worn 




































































with weariness; but there was no passionate 
outburst of grief, That bad spent itself be- 
side the dead man, and her tears flowed 
quietly as she bid her face on Lady Fern- 
dale’s bosom, 

‘My poor darling!”’ murmured the elder 
woman, “You must come te us directly 
after—’’ she could not bring herself to say 
the word ‘funeral’; bat Norah shook her 
head, 

“No, I must stay bere till Lord Santieigh 
comes,’”’ she said, “There must be some- 
one hereto receive him, and tel! him—tell 
him everything. Why does he not come, 
Lady rerncale?’’’ 

“I—I don’t know!’ wasall Lady Fern- 
dale could anewer., ‘But he will be sure 
to arrive ina day or two; he must hear of 
it, and then he will come at once,”’ 

Everybody said this when the strange 
delsy in the appearance of the new earl 
was discussed, and it was the topic of con- 
vereation throughout the county; but still 
the young man who bad Iinberited the title 
and lands of Arrowdale did not arrive to 
e'a'm his birthright, 

No English newepaper reached the wild 
coasi of Brittany where Cyril Burne the 
artist was at work painting dearily, and no 
tidings of the death of his uncle reached 
him. 

if Jack Wesley had been in London he 
would have known what bad bappened, 
and informed Oyril, but Jack was in Brit- 
ta y with his friend, and as he took care 
that no letters or papers should be permit- 
jet to mar bis one holiday in the year, ne 
was as ignorant as Cyril himself. 

The days passed rapidly, and that of the 
funeral was reached, and Mr. Petherick 
was in despair. He had acdvertieed for the 
missing viscount, but without any result, 
and he found himself in the position of an 
executor acting in utter ignorance whether 
the heir were alive or dead, 

“Perbaps he is dead!” said Guildford 
Berton grimly,and Mr. Petherick groaned, 

“No,” be said, ‘1 don’t believe it. We 
shou!d have beard of it. Bat to think that 
the funeral will have to take place without 
the new oarl as chief mourner——”’ His 
feelings were too strong to permit him to 
finish the sentence, 

The day arrived, however, and the heir 
was still avsent. There wasa vast crowd 
at the funerai,and the salon was filled with 
distant connections and friends who came 
with varied expectations to hear the will 
read, 

If sbe could have done so, Norah would 
have shrunk from this ordeal, but Lady 
Ferndale gently pointed out to her that it 
must be endured, and amid a dead silence 
she led her into the crowded room, 

All eyea were fixed on the lovely face, 
ius pallor acoentuaved by the black dress, 
and Mr, Petherick rose to get her a chair, 
but Guildford stepped before him, and 
placed one in the window recess so that she 
Sat a little apart from the crowd, and with 
ber face half hidden in the shadow of the 
curtains, 

Norah did not raise her eyes to his face, 
but took ber seat aud sat motioniess, and 
holding Lady Ferndale's hend tightly. The 
crowd of faces swain vefore her eyes, and 
the first words Mr. Petherick uttered in 
his tbin voloe sounded unintelligble in her 
ears, She knew tbat all the eyes, burning 
with suppressed eagernes and anticipation, 
were covertly regarding her, and her band 
trembled in Lady Ferndale's loving clasp. 

Mr. Petherick coughed in his nervous 
fashion, and fingered the will, 

“Bolore I read the last will and testa- 
ment of the late Earl of Arrowdale,”’ he 
said, his voice quavering. ‘I feel it my 
duty to express my regret at the absence of 
the—the present earl. I have used every 
moans to discover his whereabouts, and ac- 
quaint him with the melancholy news, bat 
have failed to reach bim,’’ There was an 
intense silence, ‘ Svoner or later—soon, I 
trustI—be will arrive, and—and—relieve 
me, and all connected with the estate, of a 
serious responsibility, but until he does I 
roust a¢k you to regard me as executor, as 
the person \n charge,’”’ 

Tnén be proceeded to read the will. 

Many glances of curiosity and envy and 
Baspicion had been cast at Guildford Ber- 
ton’s tall figure as be stood just behind 
Noran and Lady Ferndale, and when, after 
reading out the small bequesta, Mr, Peth- 
trick slowly recited the clause in which 
the earl bestowed his watch and chain—and 
nothing else—to bis closest friend, Gaild- 
ford Berton, a suppressed murmur of sur- 
prise and relief ran round the room. 

Lady Ferndale was as surprised as any- 
one, and her hand closed over Norah’s sig- 
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ificantly, But Norab made no sign. 
Mr. Petherick read on in the sing-song, | 
ictuated legal voice, and presently 
caine to the clause relating to ber. Hé6 read 
t slowly and impressively, and Norab felt 


rather than saw the hungry eyes fixed upon 
her. She heard nothing more until she 
found Mr, Petherick standing before her, 
with the will in bis band. All the rest had 
left the room excepting Lady Ferndale and 
Galldtord Berton, 

“I—you wiil allow me to express my 
satisfaction, Lady Norah,’’ said the old 
lawyer. “If I bad drawn the wiil myself 
it could not bave been more in accordance 
with the advice { should have given. Very 
right and—and just, indeed.” 

Lady Norab iooked at him vacantly, still 
holding Lady Ferndale’s hand. 

“A very just and proper will,’’ said the 
old man, turning his spectacies on Guild- 
ford Berton, who stood with his hands 
clasped behind him, his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

‘*Yes,”’ sald Guildford Berton in alow 
voice, ‘But how could the earl bave done 
otberwise?”’ 

Atthe sound of his voice Norah drew a 
little closer to Lady Ferndale, 

“J—I do not understand,” she faltered 
almost inaudibly. 

“Teil ber,”’ said Lady Ferndale in a 
whisper, and she looked at Guildford Ber. 
ton. 

He took a step forward, 

‘Your father has left you everything that 
was his to bequeath, Lady Norah,’ he said, 
“Will you let me, too, say how rejoiced I 
am that it should be so?’’ 

Norah raised her eyes to bis face, which 
expressed a gratification consistent with 
his words, and not a sign of disappoiutmént 
or envy. 

*I do not understand,” she said almost 
piteously. ‘Am I—the viscount, the pres 
ent earl, is he—’’ 

‘*Yes, yes,” said Mr. Petherick in the 
tone a lawyer adopts when he is enlighten. 
ing ignorant womankind. ‘The viscount 
—that is, the earl—bas the estates, the land 
with the Court, of course; but the rest is 
yours, It represents a vast sum—vast. The 
earl, your father, my dear young lady, had 
for some years saved a large portion of his 
income, and had been extremely fortunate 
in his investments; extremely so, It really 
seemed as if everything he touched turned 
to gold. On several occasions I felt it my 
duty to utter a word of warning respecting 
sone of the speculations in which be em- 
barked, but he always bad bis way, and I 
am bound to say that the results proved me 
wrong, and him right. It is impossible at 
this jancture to givean approximate esti- 
mate of the sum he has left you, but it 
mast be very large, very large indeed, I 
am—as Mr, Berton has said—greatly re- 
joiced.”’ 

He looked round to bow to that gentle- 
man, but Guildford Berton bad glided from 
the room. 

Norah put ber hand to her brow. 

“T do not understand yet,’’ she asia ina 
low voice. “Should—should not all this 
money have gone to my father’s nephew, 
the present eari?’’ 

Mr. Petherick coughed behind his hand, 

“A hem—thbat isa difficult queet.ion to an- 
swer, wy dear young lady. In ordinary 
cases, it might—that is, a portion—er—dis- 
appointed, The estate, with the title and 
the position it involves, is—er—heavy— 
and——” 

“You mean that he ought to have hed 
some of this money?’’ said Norah, raising 
her eyes to the old man’s face, 

“Well—but, no!’ he replied staunchly. 
“It was the earl your father’s own personal 
property,to do with absolutely as he chose, 
and I repeat that, considering the circum- 
stances, he chose well and—er—wisely,.”’ 

Norah sighed, and her hand moved rest- 
lessly in Lady Ferndale’s, 

“What am I todo wi-h all this money?’’ 
she sighed. 

Mr, Petherick smiled, 

‘I, is easier to do with money, however 
large the sum, than without it, my dear,’’ 
hesaid gently. “Yes, an excellent will,” 
he added thoughtfully, “And yet—I—er 
—wish the earl had permitted me to draw 
it. Itisa strange thing that whenever s 
non-legal man, a Man who ia not a lawyer, 
draws up a will he makes some mistake,” 

Lady Ferndale looked up quickly. 

“There is no mistake—notning to invall- 
date this will?’ she said, 

“No, no,” ne responded. ‘Nothing. 
Just asimple blank, which does not aflect 
it, fortunately.” 

Lady Ferndale inclined her head with a 
look of relief. Tbe old man’s words had 
fr ghtened Ler, 

“There js one thing that surprises me,” 
she said, ‘and that isthe smallness of the 
bequest to Mr. Guildford KRerton.”’ 
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“I must say that | was surprised. Mr. 
Berton was so great a friend, and bas been 
of so much use to tbe earl, that I should 
not have been astonished if be bad been 
lefta sum of money. It is much to bis 
credit that it is not so. I mean,’’ he went 
on stumbling and coughing, ‘that It Is evi- 
dent Mr, Berton is an honest and disin‘er- 
ested man. He might have used his influ- 
euce with the earl to get himself named for 
a certain sum of money. Very much to 
his credit, especially as he ia, I believe, a— 
er—pcor man,”’ 

“Yes, he has behaved very well,” said 
Lady Ferndale, but with a slight wrinkis 
on her forehead; ‘‘very well. Don’t you 
think so, dear?’’ 

Norab murmured an assent, The insig- 
nificance of the earl's bequest to Guildford 
Berton had surprised ber; she did not e- en 
yet understand it, 

Mr. Petherick went on talking about the 
property that had been left to Norab, and 
ahe gathered, listening liatiessiy with down- 
Cast eyes, that though the Court must go to 
the present eari, the missing man, there 
were other houses,as large if not so historic, 
which had fallen to her, 

7] am afraid you are dreadfully rich, my 
dear,’”’ said Lady Ferndale, with a fond 
sinile; and Norah sighed. There flashed 
avuroes her nemory the story of the man 
dying of thirst in the desert who in the 
course of his last feeble crawl in search of 
a spring came across, not water, but a bag 
of precious stones, and how he flung thein 
from bim with acurse, He would hava 
bartered them all for one draught of tie 
life-giving water, and she would have bar- 
tered all the immense weaith that the ear! 
had left her for one draught of Oyril 
Burne’s love, 

“An,” she thought, as she sat in her own 
room and mused over it all, if he bad but 
remained constant that I might have gone 
to bim and iaid itall at his teet, Of what 
uso are landsand money to me, who would 
have been happy sharing a cottage with 
him, and cannot but be miserabie now that 
I have lost him?” 

She lay awake all night, tne same refrain 
surging in her ears, and recalling with an 
agony too deep for tears these too short 
happy hours she had spent in the woods 
by hia side, 

Lady Ferndale remained at the Oourt for 
three days, and would have stayed atill 
longer, but Norah would not permit her to 
doso. Nor would sbe yleld to Lady Fern- 
dale’s oft-repeated prayer that Norah would 
go back with ber to Gerndale, 

‘¢] do not know how it is,’’ she said, ‘bul 
I havea feeling that I ought to stay here 
until the ear! arrives,” 

“Tbhat’s nonsense,’ said Lady Ferndale 
stoutly; “be may never arrive. Besides, 
why should you sacrifice yourself by re- 
maining in this vast place for the sake of 
welcoming stranger who will probably 


“Wish me gone as #00n as he arrives,’ 
finished Norah with s smile, “I don’t 
know, but I put myself! in bis place, that is 
ail, I should not like to come back and find 
the place deserted,’’ 

‘Come back? The young nan has never 
been here,” persisted Lady Ferndale. 

“Then be wil feel all the more a stran- 
ger,” said Norah, “You go home, dear, 
and make iy peace with Lord Ferndale 
for keeping you #0 long, and I promise 
that immediately Lord Arrowdaie coms 
home I will pack up my things and invade 
you.”’ 

Lady Ferndale had to be satisfied with 
this, and went off reluctantly, and Norah 
was left alone, foreven Mr. Petherick Lad 
found it necessary to return to London. 

“7 must find this eari,” he said; ‘I must 
tind bim. If you wantanything my deer 
young lady, telegraph at once, and if you 
cannot wait even #0 long for me, send for 
Mr, Berton, who knows everything oon- 
nected with the extate,’’ 

Norah inc.ined her head, but shethought 
that if Mr. Berton did not oome to the 
Court before she sent for bim it would be 
some time before his tall Ngure shadowed 
the threshold. 

And !t seemed as if he meant w walt for 
asumimons from her, for the days passed 
and hedid not approach the Court, He 
pad glided out of the rom on the day the 
will was reai,and she had not seen biin 
since. 

After a time she ventured beyond the 
park gates, and wandered aimlessly along 
tue janes and over the common, very much 
as sbe wandered about Norton after her 


mother's death; but though she expected — 
and dreadei—to meet him, he did prot 
cro@gs her path. 
A fortolight p#ssed Lady Ferndale 
* A € A 
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much of and petted to her heart's content, 
but she always returned to asleep at the 
Court, Mr, Petherick ran down from 
London several times, bearing tormidab « 
looking documenta which be required her 
to sign, and giving her further detalis | f 
the wealth which she had inherited. 

“If think you ought to go to one or two of 
your places , Lady Noreb,"’ be sald gent! y 
“Wealth has its responsibilitios, as well aa 
ita privileges. The place in Sootland, for 
Instance ;the earl had not seen It for years. 
Now, what do you think of paying ita visit? 
It is a very fair specimen of—er. -architect- 
ure, quite princely in extentand charac- 
ter, Ahem—i really think yom ehould 
go.”" 

And Norah said that she would go—whon 
the earl arrived. Then he would aigh anit 
shake bis head, and proceed to tell her 
about the shares in a coal mine which he 
had discovered belonged to her, and ask 
her what she would do with a large sum 
whioh he found invested in the funda in the 
@arl’s naine, and which now belonged to 
her. And then Norah sighed, and begged 
him to do just ashe pleased, and olosed the 
terview. 

Another fortnight passed, and one oven- 
Ing she wan sitting in the drawing-room 
looking out at the view, which was rapid!y 
disappearing in the gloaming of the short 
late autumn day, when a footman entered 
and brought a card to her, 

She took it up and held it tothe light It 
was Gulidtord Herton’s, and on it was 
written in penoll, “Will you see me for a 
few minutes?’’ 

Norab beld the card in her fingers, her 
brows drawn together in allenoe for fully a 
minute; then she inclined her head to the 
footman, who stood like a statue beside ber, 
and he opened the door and announced 
Gulldford Berton, 

He came in with his noiseless tread, and 
Norah, who Lad taken apa Look aud held 
it in her right hand, rose and bowed to him 
without offering to shake handa, 

“T uust ask your pardon for intruding on 
you, Lady Norah,” he said slowly, and in 
the manner of one who was repeating 
words which he bad learnt by heart. “but 
lam loaving England for some time, and 
I could not go without wishing you tare- 
well,’ 

His tone wasso subdued, #0 bhuinble, and 
indeed reverential, that Norah's frigidity 
meited somehow, After all, she thought, 
his greatest crime bad been hia daring to 
love her, and it laacrime which most wo- 
men find easy to forgive. 

“You are leaving Enuyiand?”’ she aalid, 
“WIL you not att down?” 

He took a chair, and she sank into hers, 

“You,”’ he said sadly, ‘'l am going away 
fora change of air and soene, I may be 
away for some time—for yeark.’’ 

“Where are you going?” she asked, not 
because she cared, but with the desire to 
be at least polite tothe man who had been 
her father’s closest friend, and who had 
only sinned in loving ber. 

“To Australia, I think,’ nesald. ‘‘They 
tell me that a man can find work there,and 
itis time Il medethe quest. I lave been 
idle too long—for a poor man,” 

Norah’s heart smote her-— had grown 
very tender during these weeks of solilary 
musing. Sorrow teac os us sympathy even 
with those we disiike, and she wes oon- 
scious of # feeling of pity for this ian who 
had wasted bia iife dancing atlondance ou 
one who bad rowarded the sacrifice by—sa 
gold watch and chali! 

‘] hope you will— succes. ad,’’ soe sald, 

He glanced up at her vratefully,but with 
the same alr of playing a part he had care- 
fully rehearsed, 

“tia very good of you to expresso kind 
a wish,’ be murmured, “especially as! 
know—ain bitterly conscious—that 1 have 
lost your friendship.’’ 

(TO BE OONTINUKD,) 
—_> -_ >_> 

Lats Apvion.—A midis aged eolored 
woman who occasionally worked fora laty 
in a certain olty one day infornied her em 


ployer thatabe coud not mo Bay tire 
work for her,as she intende iyettin’ uan'- 
jed,’’ 

“{ndeed!’’ exclaimed the lady. “So you 
are going w be married?’ 

‘“You'm, 1 ia, fo’ #artin.”’ 

“Well, I bop», Kusathat you have glivon 
the matter carefu. conslieration?”’ 

*Yon'in.’’ 

Finding hor in a receptive moxdl,the iady 
thought Itanexoelienttimet) give # 8 
advice on the sulbjectof matriimnony,and aie 
improved the occasion, 

Howse listened patiently and nald 

Dat’s #0, lady ” ao! i 
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BY moRLET. 
—- 
Komething ls gone from me that once I kept 
lheep in my heart of hearte-seome thought, some 


touch 


Homething Lanow not, Ah, with closer clutch 
lehould bave beid it! Then | bad not wept 
Asldonow. Walle that I dreamed end slept, 

It slipped from me—e formless phant m thing; 

And now 1 morn and eve go sorrowing 
For lowe of tthe tender touch that crept 

About my beart, about my brain, and lay, 

A wordless benediction, all the day 


Upon my being, liahting with Ileeun 

Of dim eoft epiendor the surrounding dun, 

A consectoueness le on me, weird and chill, 

Of something lost, Ob, would I bad It etl. 
ee 


Too Late. 


nY FF. H. LOW, 








anceon Mr. Lanford’s face as on the 

very day of bia departure for a trip 
abroad be received a letter at breakfast 
from the friend who wasto socompany 
him, saying be waa unable to carry out bis 
contract, owing to unavoidable clroum- 
stances. 

Although Percy Gyde was what ladies 
oall the ‘dearest friend Lanford posseased,’’ 
this latter gentioman took the news and 
the prospect of his solitary Journey with 
the greatest com posure, 

His meal ended, he proceeded to pack 
and, an hour later, unlike the other sex, to 
whom packing is almost as exhaustive a 
process as shopping, bad finished just as 
Mre, Keach, nis laundresa, entered the 
obatn bera, 

After Lanford had paid and tipped her, 
the lady asked: ‘Are you going to leave al! 
them letters about, sir?’’ 

“You, Mra. Beach,” returned the gentile. 
man, coolly and significantly. “1 have 
looked up all my letveretnat I prefer not to 
have read, These are ohiefly bills, as they 
are mostly paid, it don’t much matter who 
sees them."’ 

Mra, Keach was pleased to consider Lan- 
ford asa ‘funny’? man, and those remarks 
of bis whion she did not wish to under 
stand were only part of his bumor, 

Lanford continued from his bed room, 
where he was rummaging about: 

‘‘] must apologise for the antiquity of the 
oollars lam leaving behind, Mrs. Beach, 
Il hope, bowever, the shape will atone in 
your son's eyes for this little defect; as for 
my ties and socks, well, it is unneces 
sary t tell you and your family to make 
yourselves quite at home with regard to 
them. 

“It really ls very forgetful of me not to 
have hed my piano tuned—perhaps, how- 
ever,you would ask Mise Beach not to play 
her distracting aire at eleven o'clock at 
night, ae some of those disagreeable fellows 
underneath complained that it interfered 
with their work last time—they did remark 
that there must bave been something 
wrong with the loud pedal—but what can 
you expect of barristers?’’ 

Mrs. Keach remarked: ‘Lor, sir! how 
you do go on,”’ and entering nis chamber, 
added: “You are not looking well, sir; 
perbape thie little trip abroad will do you 
good," after which she proceeded to make 
atremendous bustie and shaking up, and 
drove Lanford into the other apartments, 
where he relapsed into an arm-chalir with 
ap'ipe. 

He wasan babitual smoker, and keenly 
appreciated the habit, but no expression of 
reiaxation came into bis handsome, welan- 
choly face as be sat on, doing nothing. As 
a rule men’s faces are \ees expressive than 
women's, possibly owing to the greater 
necesaity for self-control; and beyond a set- 
tied inelancboly, almost sadness, about bis 
dark eyes, and rather cynical mouth, you 
wou.d not have gathered a very correct no- 
tion of the man, (!ibert Lanford, from his 
exterior, 

He was one of thoee men who are scarcely 
ever understood by other men, Owing to 
the thick mark of pride and cynicism 
which concea.sthe real sensitive, rather 
sentimental eself. Lanford waa usually 
labelled, even by bis most intimate friends, 
as aratber selfish, extremeiy hard headed, 
ab.e and willy individual; acd perbaps out 
of the whole numberof them not one 
dreamt of the other side of his being, 

Hewas oneof thoee unforiunate men 
Who possess a tem perament—only pardona- 
ble ina genius—which from its very na- 
ture prevents life Owner from having any 
permanent bappiness, 


[oan was no expression of annoy- 


Chat le to sey, be bad that vague, restless 





; 


kind of nature -scarcely ever to be found 
nthe succese’ui preciical man, or in the | 
41r@ |G @allsl OF artist, bul in the man whose 
seulimenta. and poetic side is as developed 
g On a 
6 saw DO particular reason (unless you 


were his doctor, and knew how much 
physical considerations influenced bim 
mentally) to pitya man in the prime of 
life who was blessed witb an abundance of 
money, who had aiready achieved a name 
amongst the wen of letters of his day, and 
who might have been, hed he chosen, a 
favorite with men and women. 

Lanford himeeif hardly knew why life 
appeared to him so incomprehensible and 
unsatisfactory a thing. - He could not even 
acoount for iton the score of a love disap- 
pointment, 

Many women had cared for him, but up 
to his thirty-fourth year they all appeared 
to him more or less charming in any state 
butas his wife—indeed, the woman who 
abould satisfy Mr, Lantord’s déiicate, re- 
fined tastes, and atthe same time bis desire 
for originality and freshness, bad not yet 
appeared, 

Mra. Beach, seeing him in what she 
phrased one o! bie “‘gioomy moode’’ (being 
&@ woman, she never could understand the 
possibi.ity ofa man remaining quiescent 
for half an hour, doing nothing, and not 
being intensely miserable), tried to cheer 
bim up by remarking bow his friends would 
mise bim, 

Lanford smiled rather sardonically, and 
sald: 

“Ah, thatiaa pleasing refiection, Mrs, 
Beach; | believe I do give ratuer good din- 
ners; and so far as wine and cigars are con- 
cerned,my departure will no doubt plunge 
all my dear friendsin grief—it would be 
more considerate of me to lay in a stock of 
both and place them at their disposal—this 
possibility might console them.” 

But after the manner of her sex, Mrs. 
Beach was absorbed in some domestic de 
tail,and merely remarked “What, sir?’ 
when Lanford came to an end, at which 
the man groaned; remarked it was too hot 
to repeat bis valuable utterances, and went 
to Park Lane to bid bis mother and sisters 
adieu, 

As to Lanford’s female belongings, the 
correct word to apply to them is that elastic 
one “charming’’—which in this case really 
6xpresases everything, and which, toa dis. 
oerning person, nay account for the reason 
that Lanford’s best seif—if he possessed 
one—never appeared in the artificial atmos 
phere of his mother’s house, 

‘(My dear boy,’’ remarked his mother,an 
exceedingly bandsome lady, whose virtues 
did not equal her age, which, by the bye, 
was most successfuliy concesied: ‘How ili 
you look—I am so glad you are going off, 
and that Mr, Gyde, who is so niceand 
lively, is going with you.”’ 

“Out suort your raptures, my dear 
mothber,’’ said her son. ‘<yde is not go- 
ing.’’ 

“Not going!—Well, Bertie, you don’t pro- 
pose to go alone?” 

‘Oertainly,’’ returned Gilbert, com posed- 
ly; “and on the whole there are great dis- 
advantages in having a travelling compan- 
fon, one bas to preserve a certain amount 
of devent restraint in taking the best of 
everything, which isa bore.”’ 

“Bertie, | never knew anyone like you, 
1 thought yoa were fond of Mr. Gyae—you 
ought to be—he is very fond of you,”’ 

Her son surugged bis shoulders, 

“I leave all these affecting 6 notions to 
you and the girls, my dear mother.’’ 

This was not a nice speech from a son to 
& mother, above all when the mother had 
the anteceaent of Mra. Lanford; but bitier 
little speeches such as these—the sting of 
which lay in the Knowledge of tue two per- 
eonsalone concerned—were not very un- 
common with Gilbert in the family circle; 
and itis not particularly wonderful tha. 
neither his mother nor his beautiful! sisters 
bore much affection for him, 

They, however, ascribed one virtue to 
Gilbert, thatof “reliableness,”’ which, ow- 
ing t© their volatility, was ofiea called into 
requisition, 

+ * J o * _ 

It cannot be asserted with any veracity 
that Lanford rendered nimeelt generally 
attractive whilst pursuing bis journey to 
Brussels, 

On board, after asking limselfa balf-dozen 
times why be bad come, he settled bimseit 
in gloomy silence at as great a distance as 
was possible from the rest of his compat 
riola, 

A really beautiful young lady, with 
cheeksas pink asthe most superior paint 
could produce, and fine locks of the most 
approved bronze color, surveyed his paie, 
handsome face, with its lustrous dark eyes 
wita a good dealof approval, and made 
every advance consistent with the propriety 


Ofa Britisn maiden; but all to no effect— 
Lanford, supidiy preferring nature to art, 
pafiea away stolidiy and unconcernedly 
AD ailogetoer bar:pless y g nan a 
OvVing, a8 he afterwards informed bis 


friends, ‘that the cad wae @ gentieman, 





remarked that it was ‘an uncommonly fine 
night; aa, bowever, the cad in question 
received the statement with a quiet little 
stare, the possible conversation dropped, 
and the young man returned to his more 
genial companion, where Mr. Lanford’s 
haugbty deportment drew forth some on 
complimentary comments—e few of which 
floated to bis ear, but did notin any way 
discom pose him. 

He could not for the life of him help feel- 
ing, notso much contempt as distaste, for 
tnese young men, ail of whom he adwitted 
led, no doubt, much more useful lives tban 
he, but whose conversation on the subject 
of racing and the drama bored him unut- 
terably. 

Unfortunately, if you have lived to the 
age of five and thirty, and in a fastidious, 
refined kind of way gratified yourself in 
every particular, it is possible most things 
will seem more or less boring—as was in- 
deed the case with Mra, Lanford’s son. It 
is @ little difficult to understand how Lan- 
ford could conceive thatstour abroad— 
which was about his twentieth experience 
could remedy a weariness which was an 
integral part of himself, 

Alter the fascinating young lady and her 
companion nad retreated from the Lanford 
assault, Gilbert found himeelf alone at tbe 
upper end of the boat for a few moments, 

He had no sooner misanthropically con- 
gratulated himseif on this fact than an eld- 
ériy man, who walked inan exceedingly 
feeble manner, seated himself close beside 
bim, and attempted to twist some rugs 
about big legs, which he succeeded in do- 
ing afier a good many clamsy efforts, 

Hie face was striking enough to arrest 
even (Gilbert's listiess attention, It was 
one of those clearly cut, delicate faces often 
seen in elderly menof great intellectual. 
ity, without a trace of bair on it to mar the 
beauty of feature, 

In this case the tremulousness of the 
mouth and the softness ofthe mild blue 
eyes forewarned you not to expect great 
moxal or mental strengtb; but you would 
have guessed at the first shot that this fine 
old head, with its tbick, curling gray bair, 
belonged to a painter, or a poet, or a musi- 
clan. 

Owing to his reserve—partiy oconstita- 
tional, partly cultivated—itis probable that 
Gilbert would bave contented himself with 
a momentary curiosity as to whom the old 
mao could be bad be not seen him press 
his bands to her breast as if in acute pain, 
Even then Gilbert hesitated, having the 
strongest objection bimeelf to be spoken to 
by a stranger; but theold mar looked at 
bimina helpless kinaof manner which 
Giibert, not being exactly a brute, feltle 
could not resist. Ae went to his side, and 
said courteously: 

“lam afraid you are ill, Oan I doany- 
thing for you?’’ 

The old man took bis hand tremblingly, 
and murmured his regret for troubliog 
him, 

“If the gentleman would be 80 good as to 
fetch him a little brandy.’’ 

Gilbert immediately banded him his own 
flask, and a few minutes later the old gen- 
tieman was well enough to socept a cigar. 
A littile desultory conversation followed, in 
the midst of which Gilbert said: 

‘‘] am afraid you are hardly in a fit state 
to travel. Do you intend remaining in 
Brasseis?”’ 

‘No, no!” said the old man eagerly, ‘My 
daughter is expecting me—waiting for me 
at Dresden.”’ 

Gilbert said nothing—but the elder man 
apparently did not find him unsympathetic, 
for he said, speaking with a nervous eager- 
ness: 

“Ah, sir—I feel as if I should like to tel! 
you—you are not like most young gentle 
men. | read something most noble in your 
countenance,’”’ And he looked at G:/bert’s 
sad dark face; at which the younger man 
smiled a littie and said, gently toucted by 
somethicg chiid-like in the soft white hair 
and gentile biue eyes: 

“It loan do anything for you—I arn at 
your service, | believe 1 am right in think 
ing this is your first sea-voyage?”’ 

“My first—yes,’’ and be sprugged bis 
sboulders. “You seelam scarcely fit for 
it—but lam going to feten my daughter, 
Ob, sir, youdo not Know the joy of what 
this meeting will be to us—a father Be pa- 
rated from bis only d&ughter for fifieen 
years—filteen years,’ he repeated mourn. 
fally. 

Gilbert bad too fine a stock of tact to say 
anything—and tne oid man went on: ‘You 
are beginning iife—l am nearly at the end 
—but | feel drawn to you—perhbaps I feel so 


yiul my dear littie Jennie!” 

I teas tothe sanity ofthe elderiy 
stranger began to creep over Giibert’s can- | 
tious mind, and he bazarded a remark 


You have been separated from your 


daughter for fifteen years?’’ He really felt 
not the slightest interest in the answer— 
but the evident iliness and loneliness of 
the old map disposed him to make some 
teste of his saneness. 

“Fifteen years ago, when little Jenny 
wasa child, she was taken from me and 
her poor mother. You 866, sir, it seems 
unnatural fora parent to part with one of 
his cpildren, but if yor only knew the cir. 
cumstances—if you only knew tbe circum. 
stances, sir.” There was no mistaking the 
intense desire on the part of the old man to 
relate the circumstances. 

With an inward groan, and nota littie 
surprise at his own goodness, Gilbert re. 
signed bimeeitf to the recital and said: 

“Tam sure circumstances may arise in 
whicb such a course might be necessary.” 

‘Yes, sir, that’s what I’ve said to myself 
over and over again. You see, { mades 
mistake in tbe beginning—we were young 
and thoughtiess, both of us—and we ran 
away. Heaven knows we both regretted 
it; but sbe, poor thing, suffered most, 
Jenny's mother—I mean. 

What she saw in me] never could make 
out, Shea beauty and a great lady, the 
daugbter of a peer,and J notbing but a poor 
organist; but I believe in those days,” 
drawing up bisold bead proudly, ‘‘five- 
and-twenty years ago, | was as handsome a 
fellow as you could see,”’ 

Giloert remarked there was every evi- 
dence of the fact still remaining; bat be 
concealed his surprise that the old man 
whom he had judged sixty five must be 
more than ten, perbaps fifteen, years 
younger, The old man went on in a balf 
apologetic kind of tone, more as if he were 
relating the story to satisfy bimeelf: 

‘Yes, tbere’s nodoubt 1 was a handsome 
fellow—but—”’ here bis head dropped, and 
he went on in a piteous tone—‘*bat doesn’t 
satisfy a woman for long—and you can’t 
blame ner—brought up to every luxury— 
there was no one to blame bat me——”’ bis 
self-reproacuing tone died to a whisper. 

Gilbert pressed the old man’s hand 
underneath the rug; he did not dare to 
hazard a remark, as he imagined the peer’s 
daugbter bad disgraced herself. 

W ben be raised his bead he said humbly: 
‘Perhaps I’m troubling you, sir?”’ 

“Notin the least,’’ returned Lanford; 
‘only don’t tell me if it distresses you.’’ 

“Ab,it's all gone now—sbe never forgave 
me for bringing her to poverty. God 
knows I did my best, and was punisbed 
enough. 

“Nota farthing would ber mother give us, 
even when the five boys were living, and I 
only earning fifteen shillings a week as an 
organist on Sundayeat the village church. 
Then—sbe disd—died wituout forgiving 
me—afew mootbs after little Genevieve 
was born. And then my five boys died 
one after another——On, I was pun- 
ished——”’ 

Tne pathetic figure of the old man did 
not prevent Gilbert from experiencing & 
feeling of embarrassment as be saw that 
tbe old man’s emotion was beiug observed, 
To divert him from his painfal reminis- 
cenoces, be asked: “And the little girl— 
what became of her?” 

“There I did wrong again,’’ returned the 
old man with his touching buwwility, ‘Her 
grandmotber consented to take ber on con- 
dition I gave upalil cleim tober. Before 
you judge me, sir, remember I was des. 
perately poor and bad five strong boys to 
provide for—and her mother had wished 
itau=’? 

‘And now, 1 suppose, Miss Jenny wants 
to see your’’ 

An almost painful expression of expect- 
ant happiness swept over tbe old man’s 
face, Ailtobe unhappy memories of tbe 
past were forgotten as be ssid, with a joyful 
ring in bis voice: ‘No, ber grapamother 
died last week, and, tbank God, relented 
before she died. 

She consented that Jenny, whom ebe had 
up to now forvidden to bold any inter- 
course with me, should have ber cooice of 
staying with me forsix months, I wrote 
to my dear iittie girl—and 1 amon my way 
to her, 

len’t it good of ber? because you see she 
is surrounded by all these aristocratic rela- 
tive of her mother’s, who look down on mé 
—not without good reason——”’ 

Gilbert cut short tne self depreciation 
that he saw coming. 

‘And at tbe end of the six months,’’ be 
asked, ‘‘where is she goin,?’’ 

Toe old uaa clasped his bands nerv- 
ously, 

“Oa, 1 hope she wil. stay with me for tbe 
few remaining years of my iife! I will 
make her eo happy! And do you tbink it 





r 


| uld be very duil fora young girl with 
} an old man? | bave save op money ior ber 
and she can have pictures and dresses as 

she likes, I have made a fair name a8 & 
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composer, Perbaps, sir,” he said modestly, 
‘you have heard of Stanfield?’”’ 

Whether Gilbert had or not, he affirmed 
that be had; and afew moments later the 
old man sank into a soothed slumber, 

When Gilbert found himself really going 
out of his way to look after old Stanfield, 
tbe humor of the situation began to strike 
him; and generous actions being somewhat 
rare with him, he began to feel a little 
ashamed of bhimeelf, 

Nothing could bave tended to more 
greatly emberrass him than to have his 
kindliness to the old man made known. 
When in Brussels, where they rewained 
several days, owing to the feeble condition 
of Stanfield, he met some friends, He was 
in 98 mortal terror as if he were afraid of 
the discovery of some mean action that 
they should find out bis humble friend, 
To interest himself actively in another’s 
welfare, and put bimselfto inconvenience 
on another’s beba'l, was certainly rather 
out of keeping with the tenor of bis life, 

But there wasa certain pathetic lonell- 
ness in oid Stantield which had touched 
tbat particular sentiment in Gilbert which 
few peopleever succeeded in doin. Added 
to which he bad a certain languid curiosity 
in seeing the finale of the little affair in 
which he was playing a part; and at times 
there rose within bis breasts certain un- 
easy foreboding asto whether there might 
not be disappointment in store for the old 
man. 

And lastly, no man witha drop of human 
blood in his veins could be insensible to 
the clinging affection which seemed to be 
growing up in the lonely old man for him: 
self, 

True, Gilbert knew it was soon to be 
transferred, with a thousand times more 
force, tothe adored Jenny; but for the 
present it was pleasant even to a raan :ike 
Lanford, who professed to despise tie softer 
emotions, 

Oace he asked Stanfield, who was just 
recovering from one of his painful heart 
attacks, whether it would not be better to 
fetch Miss Stanfield to Brussels; but the 
old man had an inoorrigible objection to 
appearing before his daughter asan invalid. 

“It would not do,’’ he said a little ex- 
excitedly, ‘for her to think she would have 
to nurse her father, {tis I who will pro- 
tect and take care of my Jenny.” 

And forthe thousandth time he would 
describe the meeting, her features, which 
must be like her motber’s—‘'the most beau- 
tiful woman in the country, sir’’—to al! of 
which Lanford wouid listen patiently, with 
a little feeling of surprise atthe intensity 
of the old man’s love, and an irrepressible 
sigh of regret that no father or mother had 
ever felt this for bim. 

In a few days Mr, Stanfield was so much 
better toat he wasabie to resume his jour- 
ney; and Gilbert, feeling he would be 
somewhat de trop, in Jenny’s eyes at least, 
parted with him, promising to visit Dreaden 
a week later, before the Stanfields left for 
London, 

Lanford then pursned his journey to 
Hamburg; and astpe softer emotions ap- 
peared to have departed witb old Stanfield, 
and he resumed his ordinary semi-cynical, 
semi-bitter attitude towards life and men, 
he is not a pleasant companion, although 
he is too weil-bred to evince these charac- 
teristics in an unpleasant manner, 

He carried awsy with him tne impres. 
s'on of the old man’s beautiful face—a little 
worn and wistful, but radiantly joyfal and 
satisfied in the coming re-union. 

A week later, after an unsatisfactory 
time, Gilbert arrived at Dresden, Thanks 
to bia aristocratic bearing and manner, be 
always received prompt attention, no wat- 
ter how other Englishmen fared; and ten 
minutes after his arrivalin Dresden his 
luggage and he himself were deposited in 
the same hotel asthe Stanfie!ds; and his 
handsome pale face and good clothes hav- 
ing made an impression, as asual, on the 
sofver sex, he was within balf-an-bour pro- 
vided with the best dinner Dresden could 
boaat, 

Having finally dined,smoked and, to the 
surprise ofthe natives, bad a bath, he re- 
quested the waiter to take up bis card to 
Mr, Standfiold, The man returned, saying 
Mr. Stanfield wae ill in bed, but if Mr, 
Lanford would be good enough to come up, 
he would be greatly pleased to see him. 

Gilbert with the memory of the old man’s 
radiant brightness a week ago, was shocked 
at the change for the worse io his appeer- 
ance, 

Tnat look of renewed if fictitious youth 
had absolutely disappeared; and the fur 
rowed lines, mementos of years of trouble 


and suffering, now stood out more clearly 
than ever, marking also the extreme dell- 
cacy and purity of marbie face. Uid Sian 
Heid was sitting propped up with pillows 


noes of feminine atten 


and there were evider 





tions in the delicate arrangements round 
his bedside, especially evinced in a dish of 
roses at his side, 

His blue eyes brightened as Gilbert ap- 
proached the bed, and he stretched out bis 
beautiful attenuated hand with a feverish 
pleasure, and busied himself with the ner- 
vous anxiety of sick elderly persons to 
make room for Gilbert to sit, 

Inthe midst of this there wasa alight 
and gentile rustie, and Miss Stanfieid, with 
a glass of something in her hand, stood at 
ber father’s bedside, 

“This is Mr, Lanford, Jenny, my dear, 
the gentieman of whom! spoke to you— 
my deughter, Mr. Lanford,” and the old 
man sank back exhausted, 

Gilbert was vaguely conscious that there 
was something wrong. Where was all the 
pride and joy of the tone in which he had 
last spoken of his beloved Jenny? He 
glanced at the girl in something like anger. 
She wasa beautiful young creature, and 
curiously enough, in her eyes, which were 
long and dark,and quite unlike her father’s 
in color and shape, there was the same ex- 
pression of wistful appeal, Gilbert could 
not fail to notice the air of restraint with 
which she ministered to her father, and, 
although he was not proneto rash judg- 
ments, the thougnt, ‘‘rather heartless,”’ rose 
within bim, 

But men followed her slight figure and 
gracious face with pleasure; but in the 
father’s giance there was an indeftinable 
kind of sad disappointment. 

Mies Stanfield turning round a little sud- 
denly caught her father’s expression, and 
with aslight accession of color walked to 
the bedside and kissed the old man, who 
lay very serene, 

He received his daugbter’s caress rather 
passively, and inquired absehtly whether 
Dr. Schweitz had calied whilst he was 
asleep, 

“No, dear—don’t you remember we said 
we would only send for himif you were 
notso well? You don’t feel worse, do 
you?”’ 

“No, not worse. Jenny, my dear, you 
look pale; had you not better go fora 
tarn?’’ 

‘Yes, dear,” and the daughter gave a lit- 
tlesigh, ‘Il suppose there is nothing I can 
do for you?” 

Some impulse caused her to bend down 
again and prees her lips t> the pallid, sun- 
ken cheeks—and then she disappeared. 

Gilbert sat by the bedside for a few mo- 
ments in painful silence. He scarcely 
knew how to commence conversation on 
any safe subject. At last he made a few 
trivial remarks about his own trip, and 
seeing the old man sinking intoa doze, 
prepared to ‘eave the room, with the inten- 
tion of interviewing the doctor, 

The loosening grasp of his fingers roused 
the old man, who had been only lost in 
memories, and not asleep. 

fAiis blue eyes, a little dim, but sweet and 
placid as ever, fixed themsel ves on Gilbert's 
dark, melancholy face,and he murmured 
gently: 

“You understand—it was not what I ex- 
pected? It is just thecrowning disappoint 
ment. Woy could | not have a little joy 
before the grave? I wish—”’ he tried weakly 
to control his quiet sobs—‘'I wish I bad 
died on board. I might have known—it 
bas always been the same all through,” * 

In his agitation be raised himself intoa 
sitting position, and dropped his weary 
head on to Gilbert’s shoulder, 

For afew moments there was calm atill- 
ness, and Gilbert, looking down on his 
flushed, worn face, and hearing his heavy 
breathing, hoped he would sleep, 

Presently he raised bis head with an Irri- 
table sigh, and sald, sadly: “If only any- 
one had ever loved me; I did so want to 
be loved. I could not help it—there seemed 
to be a sort of yearning here’’—placing bis 
hand on bis heart—‘‘which never was sat- 
iafied. First her—then the boys—and now 
—oh, Jenny, if you only could have loved 
me. Ah, mel--well, it is nearly over now, 
and’’--with a weary aigh--"I am not sor- 
ry. I hope’’—he took (Gilbert's band in 
his own trembling ones, and looked tnto 
his impassive face—'your life, which 1s Just 
beginning, will be different froin mine; do 
not expect too much; above ali, do not ex- 
pect too much love.’’ 

He paused fora second, and (!lbert no- 
ticlng his weakness suggested he should 
try and sleep, but theold man wenton 
murwuring with a tender inflection in his 
voice, and his tired blue eyes wandering 
abouttbe room: “You must not think 
Jeony was to blame; it was not her fault 
thatshe had no love for her father; bat, 
alas, it seems everything bas gone wrong <= 

Gilbert determined not to let him talk 


| any more, and, after giving n 8 
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Stanfield’s worn features lighted up, and 
he pressed the young man’s hand, saying, 
“ay am 80 tired,’’ 

Gilbert went down the stairs more sorry 
and grieved for the old man than he could 
have believed it possible, He had no 
sooner reached the gardens than a femin- 
ine figure approached him, and Miss Stan- 
field said, with a deprecating, yet anxious 
alr: 

“Do you think papa is very i11?—Ohb, I 
am sorry about it all,’’ 

She paused, and then went on «peaking 
very rapidly and with a sort of girlish ex- 
citement, as if she were trying hard not to 
cry: 

‘You see, I had not seen papa since | 
was a baby, and of course 1 could not fee! 
any deep love for him. If your father isa 
complete stranger to you, it is not likely 
you can look upon him as other girls do 
their fathers, Yeti have ionged to see 
bim, but somehow it was always put off 
and off, and lately, since | knew | was go 
ing tosee bim,I oould only feel excite- 
ment and curiosity, and 1 never thought, 
I never imagined,be was thinking so much 
of me. Then when we mot, he was so hurt 
and wounded, when he found that I——”’ 

She stopped shortand Gilbert saw her 
beautiful eyes were heavy with tears. For 
one selfish moment he wished he were out 
ofthe way of all these emotions; the next 
he was telling her of the old man’s hopes 
and the past, with its disappointment and 
sorrows, 

He oould not help admitting that there 
really wasa good deal of justice in what 
the girl said; but along with this caine a 
strony sense of the father’s vivid dieap- 
pointment and destruction of his edifice of 
joy. 

It was this that impelled him to speak, 
although he would much rather have been 
silent. His manner was extremely diffi- 
dent and unassuming. 

“Of course I understand you could not 
teel what he does; he forgets that, unfortu- 
nate as itis, he bas never come into your 
life at all; but I should think that it would 
be weil to practise a little mild deception, 
and be as demonstratively affectionate as 
youcan, I shbould say he was the sort of 
man very much in need of outward affec- 
tion,”’ 

There wasa certain delicacy about his 
tone and words very pleasing to the young 
girl, who was exceeding!y susceptible to 
outside influences, 

She turned her lovely face with iis pale 
curvesand deep, wistful eyes upon him, 
and said, regretfully: 

“Ob, I ought to have thought abcut this 
—but you do not know what it is not to 
have any of your really own people, Of 
course my grand motner was very kind,and 
I am fond of my ancies; but’’--she sbrug- 
ged her fair shoulders—‘‘they would have 
strongly objected to the display of any 
afiectionate emotions, Poor dear papa— 
ob, Mr. Lanford, somebow | never realized 
till this moment what a terribly lonely life 
be muat have had. But 1 will be good to 
him, I'l) Jast live for him—TI am so grate- 
ful to you for having been so kind and at- 
tentive to him. I must go and pet him a 
little—I’m determined he shall be bappy 
at lest.’’ 

Gilbert smiled at ber impetuosity, and 
was a little surprised at the brightness of 
ber face, which afew imoments before he 
had thought exquisitely lovely but a trifle 
sad and unhappy. 

Years afterwards, when he had learnt to 
know it and love it as life’s beat treasure, 
be could accurately recall it at that inc- 
ment. He followed her leisurély, thinking 
it would be best for Lerto meet her father 
alone, Atthe threshold he paused, There 
was alow, helpless cry, and the next mo- 
ment he had entered, in time to catch 
Jenny's swaying form in his arms and to 
bear that most Lopeless ofall human ex- 
pressions: 

“Too late!” 

Bat the old man lay, unheedful of his be- 
loved Jenuy’s tears, in that cal:n stillness 
which no buffeting® or storms can break. 

— — cc ca atm 

TRUSTWORTHY PRopvs.--We all know 
people who are eminently trustworthy. We 
all know those who are justas much the 
reverse. Inthe world of each of us exists 
the man or woman in whom we believe as 
in the sun that shines inthe sky above— 
who iaas faithful as the nesdie w the pois, 
as solid oa the granite rock, If such a one 
promises a thing, we regard it as already 
dons, Death, edsence, new interesta— 
nothing of all thet swaysa more fluid mind 
so muuch as changes the mere surface of 
‘his one’s thouguts. The promise given 





will be keptin ail circurnstancesand under 
all xonditions, No personal advantage wil 
| weigh wore tuana yrainof dust agains: 
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clentific and Useful. 
LieuIp BLACKING — This biacking is 
made by digesting ina closed vessel at a 
gentie heat and straining—lampbiack one 
drachm, oll turpentine four drachims, 
methy! alcohol twelve ounces, shellac one 
and ahalf ounocee, white turpentine five 
drachms, sandarac two drachms. 

PLASTER Casts —Plaster casta may be 
made to resemble terra-cotta by painting 
them with whiting mixed with very thin 
French-polish tinged with Venetian red. 
If the surface is too shining, dilute with 
methylated spirit. Letthe first coat dry 
before applying the second, which is usu- 
ally sufficient to give very satisfactory re- 
sulta, 

THs Law or Wsatasr,— Simultan- 
eous observations taken in all parts of the 
country show that nearly all great storms 
follow the same general direction, from 
west © east, Thesame is true of oold or 
hot waves, Therefore, to tell what the 
weather will be In advance, we have only 
to find out tbe condition prevailing weat of 
us, 

In Fooay WKRATHSR.—A new use for 
the electric light has been proposed as a 
help towards street traffic in the fog season. 
lt is suggested thatan inoandescent light, 
fed from a battery in the vehicle behind 
the animal, should be placed on the fore- 
head of a horee,so that a brilliant ray 
should be cast in front, as a protection to 
pedestrians, 

CHAMOI8 SKIN.—A good chamoia-skin 
“takes hold” oftbe dirt upon giass, and 
makes the cleaning of windows and wir- 
rors comparatively easy. Never use soup, 
but add a little ammonia, if anything, to 
the clear water, and wash witb the cha 
mois, Then rinse the chamois in clear 
water, wring it as dry as possible, and use 
to wipe with, It is easily done; the result 
is a clear, shining glass free from iint, 

A New TEexTILs.—A new textile has 
been discovered in Kussia on the borders 
of the Caspian Sea, The plant ia called 
kanafi by the natives, and attains a height 
of ten feet, From ita chemist bas obtain- 
eda textile matter which is soft, elastic, 
silky, gives athread which is very tough, 
and can compete with any of the ordinary 
furnishing materials now in use, But it is 
particularly for making sacka, tarpaulin, 
ropes, etc., thatthis new textile, from its 
cheapness and extraordinary resisting pow- 


er, might defy all competition. 
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Farm and ibarden. 


Tur Cows,—Let the cows have what 
nice hay they will eat each morning hefore 
going to pasture, and keep up the grain 
feed, This will help to supply the nourish- 
ment the grasa lacks, 

MILeaRs.—MNever keep a poor milker aa 
long as there is a ponsibility of getting 
something better, Itia Justas important 
to replace a poor cow with a better one as 
it Is to get rid of a palky horse for one more 
serviceable, 

Ex eKoiss. — Whether the cow will 
prove profitable or not by being given ex- 
ercise jaa question sometiines discussed, 
but that she will keep in better health and 
produce milk more wholesome by being 
allowed to have exercise cannot be de. 
nied. 

Crorprpingd.—No lawn can stand cropping 
continually without a fertilizer. Word 
asies makethe beat fertilizer for lawns that 
abound largely in white clover, while all 
lawns are benefitted by a mixture of wood 
ashes and superphosphate, In the fali the 
lawn should be well dreamed with fine 
atable manure, 

PROGRESS,—The farmers’ progress may 
be Judged by hia manure heap. ‘Tne care- 
ful and Judicious fariner takes advantage 
of every opportanity, not only to have and 
save as inuch manure as possible, but he 
alma to prevent loss of volatile matter, In 
the management of the manure heap de- 
penda the profit or loas. 

VLASTER,— Plaster bas been found to be 
an excellent fertilizer for nearly all kinds 
of crops, and the beet results have been ob- 








tained when the piaster ims mixed with 
stable manure, It not only preserves the 
manure while itis in the heap Dut serves to 
provide the piants with lime in a solable 
forma a8 Wei! as allracting moisture, 

Tue Best.—The miik from cows ted on 
wholesome grain and yood pasturage ia of 
better quality for food than that from stall- 
fed animals (hat «re permitted to eat refuse 
from granaries and factoriea withou re 

| gard to breed, § reeds produce 
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THE ANGELUS. 


HY JEAN FRANOOIS MILLET, 





This masterpiece of the great French 
painter bas been purchased by an Aineri- 
oan for the sum of $116,000 and duties, 
amounting in all © about $150,000. Itis the 
largest sum ever paid for a painting of this 
sino, 

Jean Francois Millet, who died in 1875 
atthe age of sixty, devoted himself to the 
faithful reproduotion of actual rustic life 
among the French peasantry. During his 
lifetime he wassorely distressed by poverty 
and want, and it was not antil some time 
alter hia death that his wonderful genius 
war appreciated, 

Gambetta makes the following coumment 
on the work reproduced tn our etohed 
and colored oleograph: “Millet appears 
with his marked character ofa painters of 
the seasona,tne felds,and the peasants, ‘The 
Angelus,’ is his imasterpiece in which 
two peasants, bathed in the rays of the set- 
ting sun and full of mystical emotion, bow 
their heads at the penetrating sound ofa 
bell ringing for evening prayer at the mon- 
astery visible om the horizon.”’ All the 
Original colors, and shades are reproduced 
in fae awnile, #0 that our Oleograph gives 
“The Angelus’’ @xactly as seen in the paint- 
iug itwelf. Save that it has not actually 
beeu painted by hand it presents the full 
life, beauty and expression of the work as 
it came from Millot’s easel, Tne gold and 
red of the setting sun; the dark browns and 
goons of the field where the peasants are 
working; the faithful blues and grays of 
thelr peasant costuines; the gathering 
shadow of twilight are all shown with such 
delicate taste and blending of hues, that 
the picture stands out inspired with relig- 
lous sentiment and devotion. A finer copy, 
aud one in which more skill is shown has 
never before been produced. The size 
of this famous picture in oolors, is 22x 
25 inches and a copy will be sent, all post- 
axe pald, to every one who senda us $2 00 
for one year’s subscription to Tur Satur. 
DAY EvsNING Posr in advance, 


“Tn Love” and “The Peacemaker” 


Are two splendid cowpanion photo-gra- 
vures, They are printed on nheavy- 
toned paper, and are in size 12 x16 inches 
each. The subject of the first named 
“In Love” represents a young couple 
dressed in the fashion of our grandfathers 
and grandmotuers, sitting under a tree 
in the garden cof an old-time man- 
siou. The maiden is sewing and the lover 
after the style of the period, is paying her 
courteous and kind attention, In the 
second picture, ‘The Peacemaker,’ the 
couple have plainly had a quarrel. Both 
pretend to want to part, and at the same 
time both are evidently glad of the kind 
Offices of a young lady friend who has just 
come upon the soene, and wishes to have 
them ‘make itup,’”’ Each picture tells its 
Own story completely, and each is the se 
quel aud compiement of the other. Pret. 
ter works of srt or neater pictures 
fora parior or sitting-room, could not be 
deatred. 

These two splendid companion photo- 
gravures sent prepaid to each subscriber 





Who sends us %: forthe Tux Post one 
year 
if preferred we will send iustead copy 
the magnificent picture of “Curist before | 
Size Of Which is 212285 lnchnea, 


On Happiness. 

It is not more true that one man’s meat 
is poison to his neighbor, than that what 
constitutes this one’s happiness would or 
does make that one’s misery. 

Given a man whose meat and drink it is 
to collect, to accumulate, to be careful of— 
be it a museum or a money bag, and ten to 
one bis heir will find his pleasure, or bis 
pleasures, necessitate the dispersion of the 
same, piecemeal or wholesale, 

This one finds the drama of life insup- 
portably dul) unless he is tearing through 
the scenes at a hand gallop; while that one 
shrinks from the slightest exertion, as if a 
shake would shiver the tender fabric of his 
existence. 

Here is a man rising early, and #0 late 
taking rest, eating the bread of carefulness 
in order to have the satisfaction of provid. 
ing a shelter for his old age; and theresa 
man, to resolutely bent on indulging xis 
own delight in idleness to exert himself 
even to provide to morrow’s mea) for his 
little children. 

At one period, a man of genius tells us 
that happiness is our being’s end and aim, 
and men believe him; at another period, a 
new prophet arises who tells us that men 
are not—because they are not meant to be 
—happy; that the fulfilment of duty is 
tuetr only legitimate aim; and he in his 
turn is believed. 

In effect, there is but little fundamental 
difference in the philosopher's recommen- 
dation of duty in order that peace may en- 
sue, and the poet’s commendation of vir- 
tue as the only sure path to happiness. 

It ia a singular but unquestionable fact 
that happiness is so difficult of recogaition 
while prescat; we fee) that it has been most 
acutely when, like health, we have to sup 
port the wani of it. 

‘‘Ah happy, if your happiness ye know,”’ 
is as true on the one hand, as on the other 
is the unconsciousness which too often ac- 
companies a brief season of happiness. 

And yet nothing can be more destructive 
of happiness, as a thoughtful writer as- 
sures us, than the self-seeking of a con- 
scious search after happiness. 

Watch a little child at play, and you see 
an unconsciously happy human being. But 
aot all childhood ishappy. Every mother, 
or nursery governess to a large family, 
knows the sulky, sullen memoer of the 
oursery, who has already discovered that 
lite is not worth living, and who does his 
utmost to compel his otherwise happy little 
brothers and sisters to be one with him on 
this point. 

But even this misanthrope, if he come to 
old age—though he may resent the idea of 
being willing to live hia life over again— 
will probably be ready to live, say, six 
montks looger; and this at a time of lite 
when he can scarcely anticipate, reasona- 
bly, more ease of body, less inertia ot 
mind. A very triumph, this, of hope over 
experience. 

To be able to look back on a well-spent 
day cheers and calms us for our approach. 
ing rest; while to be able to look back on 
a well spent life is to possess in the even- 
ing of our days a source of content which 
Fate itself cannot snatch from our grasp. 

Bacon places the purest of human pleas. 
ures in a garden; but beyond this pleasure, 
pure and lasting as we acknowledge it to 
be, We must reckon the soul’s caim sun 
shine felt in one approving hour, when by 
our conduct we have been enabled to con 
duce to the comfort of a single human be- 
ing. 

Wealth, honor, love, obedience, troops 
of triends, all these, and a thousand other 
good gifts that help to make a man happy, 
he rejoices over, but with trembling, know. 
iag full well how fragile is his tenure of 
them: when our eoul’s content is not abso- 
lute, then follows most surely a haunting 
tear of what shall succeed in unknown tate. 
But let us take courage; ‘To bear is to con- 
quer our fate;’’ and after all, men can live 
on @ very smal] modicum of happiness, for 
they can survive and smile after ‘‘consum- 
mate shame, in the profoundest desolation 
of mind and eoul, in abject poverty, in 
noisome dungeons; by nobly persevering, 
they live on, and live through it all.”’ 

Moreover, it is the body that warms the 
clothes, not the clothes the body; and, in 
the words of one of our great teachers 





the spirit of 
content, not soy spoils of a rich fortuna 
i wrapt about a sickly and uneasy sou! 


& man makes felicity and 


As Burns tells us, if happiness have not 
her seat and centre in the breast, we never 
can be blessed. 

It behoves us to lay hold of every offered 
chance of happiness, whether it be in 
watching and tending the growth of a rose, 
a lily, a tree, or better still, a human sou); 
counting ourselves happy if we can help 
forward any of the beauty and goodness in 
this world; happy while we possess the 
present moment’s actual power to per- 
ceive an outward universe of consummate 
beauty, if of inscrutable design; and to ap 
prehend an inward world ot love and rev- 


erence. 
EE 


Ir is comparatively easy to do one im- 
portant act of benevolence, but to continue 
day by day and year after year showing 
interest in others by what appear insiguifi 
cant acts demands protracted effort. To 
consider the troubles of those around us 
and try to alleviate them, to be neighborly, 
in the widest sense of the word, to those 
among whom we dwell, yet not to neglect 
our homes or our social relations—all these 
take time and energy; but in the perform- 
ance lie happiness and a cure for that un- 
rest which preys on the unoccupied. 

You have trouble, your feelings are in- 
jured, your husband is unkind, your wife 
frets, your home is not pleasant, your 
friends do not treat you fairly, and things 
in general move unpleasantly. Well, wnat 
of it? Keep it to yourself. A smoulder- 
ing fire cen be found and extinguished, but 
when burning coals are scattered you can 
not pick them up. Bury your sorrow. 
The place for sud things and unpleasant 
things is underground. 

EVERY man is & missionary now and for 
ever, tor good or tor evil, whether he in- 
tends or designs itor not. He may be a 
blot, radiating his dark influence outward 
to the very circumference of society, or he 
may bea blessing, epreading benediction 
over the length and breadth of the world; 
but a blank he cannot be. We are eiiher 
the sower that sows and corrupts, or the 
light that splendidly illuminates, or the.salt 
that silently operates. 

THE perrons who pose for earnestnese— 
and they are not few—are bores; but they 
who have forgotten themselves in truc and 
earnest devotion to noble ideals in hu. 
manity are our inspirers as well as guides. 
They are the men and women who nut 
only interest society, but who make aociety ; 
they are the poles around which socicty 
centres. 

Hg who can govern himself can control 
others. An irritable man, whom any one 
can excite, is like a horse kept at livery, 
ridden by every one, and spurred by each 
rider. Nobody is so little his own master 
as he who can be stirred at another’s will. 
Anybody can eject him from his castle. 


- AN act of injustice, smail in itself it may 
be, but performed when the youthru! mind 
is most open to impression, may cxert a 
iasting influence. The immediate iofiu. 
ence of the act may be comparatively 
small; but in its remote consequences it 
may give character to the life. 


Many arts and sciences are more easily 
acquired Inve in life than a good manner. 
It people are to behave well. they must be 
taught early soto behave—a practice that 
demands unceasing sacrifices of minue 
personal liking to ‘he general pleasure and 
convenience. 

To arrive at perfection, 8 man should 
have very sincere friends or inveterate ene 
mies; because he would be made sensible 
of his good or ill conduct either by the cen- 
sure of the one or the admonitions of the 
other. 

Tas policy of right doing canrot be 
doubted. Every intelligent man and w 
man must see that in nearly every instance 
it pays richly and fully for whatever labor 
and self sacrifice it may involve. 
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LET us beware of losing our enthusiasm 
Let us ever glory in something, and 


strive 
to retain our admiration for a that wou 
~ 
ennobie, and our interest in all that w 


' enrich ana beautify our lives 





The World’s Happenings. 





The white of aa egg, with a little water, 
is good for an irritable stomach. 


s 
*Caboose,’’ & prison; ‘'picaroon,’’ a pi- 
rate; ‘‘palaver,’’ to talk—are all Spanish, 


A California paper tells of strawberries 
solarge that ‘‘five berries made aequare meal,’ 


Emperor William has iseuvd a decree per- 
mitting military officers to ride their own horses in 
races. 


Mrs. A Morrow, of Denver, attempted 
to starta fire with kerosene. Her twochildren were 
buried with ber, 


The hands in a New York sugar reflaery 
are supplied with beer for which they are charged 4 
cents a pound, 


Ao ‘“‘inch of rain’’ means a gallon of 
water spread over asurface nearly two square feet, 
or a fall of 100 tons upon anacre, 


The Persians have shoes made olf wood 
and richly inlaid, which are really raised platforms 
with a strap acroes the front of the toes, 


Mr. Peck, the Mayor of Miiwaukee, bas 
ababitof prowling around the city in the small 
huure of the night to see that everything ta all 
right. 


Smoothing irons sre of late invention, 
In the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James the 
Firet, large stones inscribed with texts of Scripture 
were used for ironing. 


The wile of a baronet has appeared in 
the Row (London) In the regular hour riding astride, 
Her dress was a divided skirt, rather longer than the 
Lavit now fashionable, 


It has been lately shown that if two 
coins be placed on opposite sides of a plate of giass 
and electrified for two minutes they will leave a per- 
fect image of themselves upon the glass, 


Mrs Maria Beers, 102 years old, of 
Cheshire, Conn., can repeat without a break, it is 
said, lines of poetry she learned 75 years ago, and she 
can write her name without the aid of spectacies, 


Tne man upon whom the woman fe!) 

when Jumping from the tower of Notre Dame a 
couple of weeks ago died ofhis internal injuries after 
having been discharged from the Paris Hospital as al! 
right. . 
A prisoner who escaped from the Tatt- 
nall county (Fla.) jail recently, left a note for the 
Sheriff, saying he was innocent, but that he would be 
back in October to stand trial, and hoped to be ac- 
quitted, 

The treasures ot 8:. C air county, Mich , 
received an envelope recently containing §100 in 
money. It war from some conscience-stricken 
man, and the only explanation euclosed was the fact 
that the money wasn’t his. 

here ig a craz> for co King scrools in 
England and Scotland, In Fogland the prices range 
from $50 to $100 for 2 lessons, according to the grade 
of cooking, whilein Scotland they are given by the 
dozen as low as ‘WO cents to $1, 


The infiueczs was not wholly an ill wicd. 
On account of its sway the beef extract companies 
have been unusually successful, one company hav- 
ing lately declared a dividend of 6 per cent. in addi- 
tion to a bonus of 19 per cent, 


Dre. Gorham and Sicpaers have jast 
extracted a tooth for J, E. McKenney, of Woolwich, 
Me., which Is sald to be the longest human tooth on 
record, It is an eye-tooth, and measures one and 
nine-sixteenth inches in length, 


Every street icuding out of Malden, 
Mages,, is guarded, and every team golog out of town 
is inspected, This condition of things is due to the 
pest called the gypsy moth, which is rapidly deyvuur- 
ing the leaves, The citizens are fighting It. 


A use for flowers that was novel, if vot 
altogether new, was made ona train at Jersey 
City by a convict. Hecarrieda hue bouquet tn his 
band to hide the handcuffs which encircled his wrisie, 
He was being taken to serve out his sentence. 


A little chicken, which, though healthy 
and flourishing, will always have to be fed by human 
hands, attracts attention In Norib Piainfied, N J. 
The upper half of its bili is rolled back in a tight ball 
between the eyes, The lower half is natural and per- 
fect. 

The Colonial Dam-s of America’’ ia the 
name of a new society composed of women who are 
descendents, in their own persons, of some citizen 
who esiablished bis residence in America prior to 
1776, and rendered worthy service in the building up 
of our country. 


A very rew and un‘qi° varicty is the 
Sbakepeare bangle, which isa thin band of old sliver 
with an appropriate quotation from the great master 
printed in emall iettersasa decoration, These quo- 
tations are of a very sentimental nature, and are 
used by bashful lovers, 


A funeral was in progress at Hckiry 
Grove Church, near Dashville, Mo., the other day, 
when lightning etruck a barbed wire fence to which 
mary horses were ticd, knocking 21 to the ground 
and killing 4, Mrs, Robert Rigirie, in the cuurcb, 
was shocked insensible and badly burned about the 
face. 


The Salvation Army in Paris baa been 
reinforced by a Salvation Navy. A church boat floais 
on the river Seine, near the Pont de la Concorde, 
The *‘flugting tempile,’’ as the Paristans call it, has 
been named the ‘'Herald of Mercy.'’ In tbe hal! 
amidship there is accomodation ior two bundred per- 
sons, 


At Rome, Gs., while a horse was Jocee 
in the stable one of bie hind feet got caught in bis 
mouth. It is supposed tuat the animal was rubbing 
the files from his nose with his bind foot, when by 


accident the foot passed into the mouth, After be 
bed struggied fearfully the owner found him ande 
the foot out. 

A widow, cf Miller county, M»., w 
lives on a farm, gave another woman §1 
ber a busba rhe men was « red a warre 
a Ye I x _ 
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LIFE AND DEATH, 
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BY SHIRLEY WYNNE. 
Under our feet the green, green grass, 
Full of disbes and clover sweet; 
And all day long the shadows pass 
To and fro where the branches meet. 


Under our feet the spangled bloom, 
As merry-hearted we laugh and play, 
Drunk, like the bees, with the rose-perfaume, 
Blithe and glad as the Summer day, 


Over our heads the green, green grass, 

Where the eilver dews and the raindrops weep: 
And even the dearest steps may pass, 

And never waken us out of sieep. 


Over our heads the spangled bloom 
Where the merry children laugh and play; 
On, the trevitable doom! 
Oh, the end of the Summer day! 
- 2 ee 


Violet’s Lovers. 


BY A. Y. R. 


W ELL, I am rejoiced to hear it,’’ ex- 





claiined Nigel Hayward, with a sigh 
of relief. ‘‘Poor, dear George, a wife 
is the very thing he wants!’ 

“And such a girl as he describes!”’ he 
went on presently, smiling involuntarily. 
“] wonder, though, what ehe could see in 
George; but 1 suppose engaged coupies 
aiways view each other through rose-color- 
ed spoctacies.’’ This tlwe he sighed again 
almost regretfuily. 

He could not bLelp casting a glance round 
his neat bachelor-like study. There were 
tall, upright ohaire, rows of books against 
tue walle, and a balf-written sermon on 
the desk. He had never felt dissatisfied 
witb it before; but to-night, after reading 
that letter, something seemed lacking—the 
touch, perhaps, of a woman’s hand. 

Nigel Hayward bad led ratbera ionely 
life; but his days were go filled up, that he 
had, indeed, scarcely time to be conscious 
of the fact. 

During the past tive years—spert in an 
East London curecy—and s‘ill more, now, 
in this new living, which brought responsi- 
bility of a different nature, he was too busy 
for such thoughts, only to-night, after read- 
ing bis friend’s letters over again, he wae 
oonecious that, perbaps, after all, he had 
missed something. 

George Landon appeared 80 very happy. 
True, ne bimseif had been happy too, be- 
cause his heart was in bis work, 

Tne living of Saint Olement’s, which had 
just been presented to him, was indeed, 
tuough not valuable in itself, proverbially 
recognized in the diocese as the stepping- 
stone to greaier things. His beautiful voice 
qualified bim for a miporcanonry at the 
Cathedral; while his friends prophesied he 
wouid not stop there, 

But Mr, Hayward thought very little of 
tio future, 

From the very beginning he shrank in- 
atincively from the eliquey society of the 
cathedral town. He tvok life simply and 
in earnest, and confessed that bedid not 
care for such things; wbiie the marriages. 
ble young ladies. and even their mothers, 
divined ip an instant that Mr. Hayward, 
though very charming and delightful, was 
different from the other clergy they came 
across, 

And then his eye fell on the concluding 
sentence of the letter: ** You won’t refuse me 
this one request, old feilow, you will come 
over to Neale Bay end see Violet. Mother 
says—and I am quite sure she is right— 
you inust necd a holiday; you were always 
afavorite with her, Ilbhave been velling 
Violet all about yoo——” 

“Violewl’’ echoed Nigel, aloud, 
pretty name!” 

Somehow, the ramé, and its sweet musi- 
cal ring, rang in bis ears all the evening. 

Presently ue sat down to the unfinisiied 
Sermon, but could with difficulty resume 
the broken thread. The strange feeling 0! 
diseontent came beck. He felt ae inough 
he had lost his youth, and were growing 
preternaturally old. 

He could not forbear giancing at himself 
in the lookirg-glasa over the mantel piece, 

li was aclose shaven, delicately-chiselied 
face, the hair slightly waving and worn 
rather long, eyos which produced ihe im- 
pression of black, theugh, in reality, dark. 
blue, a face whici: possessed # nam.ciess at- 
traction, and bore unconscious testimony of 
earnest purpose. 

But there were aeep iines around the 
mouth and the cheeks were pale and rather 
thin, 

“Perbaps they are right, I do need a 


‘What a 


change,” thought Nigel. “It is a jong 

while since I took a Lolidsy. There is no 

reason why I suculd not go. 1 want to see 

I ; 76, and—aod—l| might work bet 
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Tbe thought of sea air and country seem- 
ed tempting, in the almost unendurable 
heat, 

. ” oe o * 2 

The letter found its way on toa very 
pretty break‘ast table set in a pleasant bay 
window. Around the table were sitting an 
eider.y lavy, wih a soft, good tewpered 
face; a young wan, a plain reproduction of 
the mother; and agir! of about twenty, 
The latter wasthe first to speak, and the 
letter was the subject of ber remark, 

“What nice writing, George; so clear, 
you can read every word.’’ 

“Ab, Violet, 1 know you will like him, 
He 1s acapital fellow.” 

‘*A moet estimabie young tnan,” Mrs, 
Landon added,in her provokingly even 
voice, ‘and quite an orator, No doubt Le 
will preach for Mr, Sayle, and then you 
will Lear hin, my dear.” 

“You botn praise him so mucb,” laughed 
Violet, “that 1 almost wonder whether 
I shall disiike bim, He mast be a paragrn, 
and paragons are not always nico to live 
with.” 

dt was one of the peculiaritios of mother 
andi son that they were siow to take in a 
joke, George eyed ber rather perpiexec. 
Even though they were ongeged, and even 
wlen what he bad looked forward to and 
lopged forall bis life had reaily come to 
pess, Violet sometimes puzzied him, 

If George often could not understand 
Violet, she, herself, was still more aware 
than he was of the fact. 

Sue supposed when they were inarried it 
would be differcnt, 

They were engeged so short a time, and 
had neither of them quice reoovered from 
the first glamor. Every one seemed, Vic- 
let thought, almost more pleased than her- 
self, from ber guardian and George’s mott - 
er down to the very servants of the family. 

Violet Court had been left an orphan 
when sliils baby. Her fatherand mother 
had both falien victims to lever in a far-ott 
African station, leaving their little daugh- 
ter to be sent homme to England. 

Mrs. Landon was « distant connection, so 
that Violet had spent all her holidays, and 
praciically made her bome, at Bramble 
Grange. 

Ali tL time George Landon, though no 
Lody took much novice of it, had been her 
devoted slave, and now, when rather eud. 
deny hé had asked her to marry him, and 
really become oneo!f the faruliy, it had 
seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, 

Violet found it very nice to Lave sume 
une to take care of her, even although 
“poor George,’ a8 she always thought of 
him, was not quite like other people. 

He was 80 slow at catching an idea; so 
terribly unromantic and matter.of fact, and 
—and—every girl bas her own iittle dream 
of an ideal lover. 

Bat then there was scope for ber to im- 
prove him, Violet, who drew wost of her 
impr: ssions from bocks, bad frequently 
read that women did improve the most un- 
interesting of husbands, 

And, of course, in a way, he was clever, 
though it wae just that cleverness that does 
not moke a noark In the world. Violet had 
a great admiration for intellect--but for the 
trained and cultured intellect of the cen- 
tury. 

Mere capacity, weakened, as (ieorge’s, 
by along course of deeultory reading, did 
not commend itself In bcr eyes, 

She was as womaily for her age as he 
waa boyleu and undeveloped; she had .act 
where be was constantly biundering. Boe 
sides, Mre. Landon had grown wonderful 
ly fond of the girl; there was something 
awect apd naturel about her, which won 
bearts even more than the pretty face, 

Mrs Landoa had a tonch of sealimental- 
ity 1a ber composition. She liked to watch 
the two wandering together over the sands, 
while she sat high up andertbe rocks. It 
brought back her own ycuth. 

Violet used to sketch sky, séa, boats, and 
bay--anytbhing that struck her accustomed 
eye; anu George was never tired of watch 
ing ber. Sie bandied the brushes so deft- 
iy that be was lost in admiration, for Violet 
wus one of those people who do every well. 

fie never discovered the beauty of Neale 
Bay, the go.den patches in the water, the 
sungicems through the miat, the patheite 
strength inthe faces of the fisherwomen, 
unil! Vio‘et’s fingers reproduced !t on can 
vas. 

Even then the discovery only dawned 
upon bim gradually, because he had never 
been accustowed to loox out for loveliness. 


His interc:urse wit Violet, this : 6w aspect 
of everyday things, was to George Landon 
like an awakening. 

You will like Ni ,’’ George 


gel so mucl 


f he hundrecth time 





painting, as usual, and the palette and 
brushes were still in her band. 

George had scarcely uttered the words 
when Mr. Hayward himeelf suddenly 
walked in upon them, 

They bad not expected him till later in 
the day; but, however, he had managed to 
catch an earlier train, Somehow, for the 
moment, In the excitement of his arrival, 
Violet waa forgotten. She sat among the 
scattered flowers, awaiting ber turn, At last 
Nigel looked away from the others to her, 
he was curious, for George’s sake, to see 
what she would be like, 

Ho feita little sorry—vaguely, of course 
—for the girl who was going to be George's 
wife, 

For recognizing George's good qualities, 
he was equally conscious of his faulta, of a 
great want of developement, an uncultured 
side of his friend’s mind, 

Hie saw a bent golden head. 

This is Miss Court,’’ said Mra. Landon, 
“Why, Violet dear, 1 had forgotten you!”’ 

‘She ie like a flower herself,’ thought 
Nigel, as he looked from ber to the |ilies, 
and back ageain at her, and somehow she 
reminded bim of a little, lost, bright-naired 
sister who had died In his chiidnood, 

N gel was not a man to be struck by 
preity faces, yet every detail of her sur. 
roundipgs remeined with him—the sun. 
light flooding the pleasant room, the 
meéaly, scattered gold of the lilies’ cups, 
every little gesture of Georgo’s, the way 
he sat down, and bia short, abrupt senten- 
ces were engraven indelibly upon Nigel 
Hayward’s memory. 

Usually he was so ready ‘to make allow- 
ances, but in that fragrant atmoephere he 
feltout of tune, His friend jarred upon 
bim perpetually. He could not help won. 
dering whetuer Violet was conscious, too, 
of bis growibg dissatisfaction, whether she 
was satisfied hersell? 

It was a most uoreasoning thouget, Nigel 
drove itaway with an effort, and, endeav- 
ored to pebave as usual, but his cyes kept 
wandering away to the further window, 

When Nigel took bis isave, be bad never 
spoken to her, scarcely looked at ber beside 
tuatonce, yet he carried ‘away a never-w- 
ve-forgottun memory of her face, the deep 
sbeen of her bair, the likeness to iis little 
sister who bad worr that seif same ainiie, 


The presence of Nigel Hayward madea 
new element in their life at Nesle Kay, 
From the tiine of hia coming, Violet was 
conscious of @ vague sense Of unrest, The 
doubt grew upon her wether it were well 
to ace-pt George’s unwavering aflection, 
when she herauif had eo littie to give in re- 
turn, 

She oonsidered the question all ways, 
and came to the conciusion that other girls 
loved more when they were ongaged. And 
then—astonishing discovery!--she became 
ourtain that in those first early days she 
hed cared wore, 

Violet was very inexperienced; this en- 
gagement seeined only a littie while ago to 
bave made |ife quite piain ard stinple to 
her, yet here 8h6 was, Involved .n freah dil- 
ficultics, There seemed 00 way of drawing 
back, Ste scarce knew tf—had there been 
—she would have had decision enough to 
take it, 

Once, bowever, baif in fun, with neverthe- 
less, a grave undercurrent of earnestness, 
she did say to George tliat 4bo Wasnot good 
enough to be bis wife; and then they had 
ended by both jaughing over itasay) ke, 

CGeorge’s puzzied bewilierment nad 
quite Gestroyed her gravity, Suwill, Vislet 
did not feel any nearer belng satisfied, and 
the trouble grew upon her dal!y —a rather 
vague, undefined distress, which she hard- 
ly could put into words even to herself, 

One Sunday evening Nigel preached a 
rermon for Mr, Sayle, who proved to be an 
oid college triend, As Violet listened, the 
thought dawned quite suddenly upon her 
tbat this man, WhO was sO much In earnest, 
who did not take life lightly like every. 
body else, who, besides, was (eorge’s 
friend, could help her, 

She understood more than ever now, 
while Lie clear utterances, in which there 
xeeu.ed no fault or flaw, teil Upon her ears, 
Low it was tuat that early friendship ap- 
proached, on George's side, almost to idol. 
atry. 

Chance appeared to favor her idea. They 
caine out together int the dusk, stumbiing 
over grassy Mra, Landon was 
tired, anxious to reach home. She took 
George's arin, while Violet volunteered to 
wait for Nize Wheu L6@came down the 
dark church and outinto tie etar-lit nignt, 
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he found her sianding ! ibe Little poren 
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Nigel was very silent, and cold to a 
degree, 

“Ia be vexed with me?” Violet wondered, 
“or only thinking still of bis sermon?"’ 

They passed, side by side, among (he 
Kraves and sionug the oliff. 

lt was a perfect night—-the moonlight lay 
In broad patches below on tio # a, the 
furze buabes threw sherp, defined shadows, 
rarely seen exoespt in clearer fore!gn atinor- 
pheres—and Nigel could not suppress a 
wild, tumultuous Joy at the fact of sharing 
toe beauty of it all with her alone. 

At last, Violet began, rather heaitatingly. 
It had appeared easy enough a minute ago. 
S:ill, she mast not waste the opportunity, 
for, already tn front sbe discovered the two 
olber Oigures, 

“Mr, Hayward,’’ ashe sald, ‘there !s 
something I wanted to ask you. | am 
troubled with a great diffica ty, like you 
spoke of Jus now; and perbapsa you could 
advise me, 1 wonier whether I love 
Geo" ge Landon enough (to be his wife!'’ 

Nigel gave « low, supprossed ¢xclama- 
tion, but did not speak, His face changed 
visibly In the moonlight. 

“I know," Vioiet wont on, gaining cour- 
ago, ‘it is perhaps wrong of me-I, wuo 
ought to be the happiest girl in the world; 
I dreamt onoe —we all dream such dreame 
you know-—of-—of—a different snort of a 


man. Life is so very difficult, and I am 
afraid at times whether I do love him 
enough,”’ 

Again Nigel was allent; his face turned 
away, 


He knew quite woll that she did not love 
George Landon in the best and highest 
fashion; and yet, alas! what conid he de, 
seoing he was George's friend? 

Violet felt sure now he was angry; her 
face overshadowed, 

“I bave vexed you,’’ she sald, deprecat- 
ingly. “You think it very wrong? Of 
course you are George's friend.” 

‘You,’ be echoed, and his voice had 
changed as well aa bis faco, and grown 
strangtly tempoestucus, “I am (Civorge’s 
friend,”’ 

Something about him, in gesture rather 
than word, alinost frightened her. She 
gave a faint shiver, though It was so wari. 

Nigel bent forward, drew the thin shaw!) 

ighter round her shoulders with a strange, 
tender severity, and at that little kindnoms 
her fear died away. 

"You think I ought not to feel any 
doubt?” she pursued, still uncertainiy! 

Nigel turned towards her once more, His 
tone sounded quito natura!, end very calm, 

“Obtid, that laa question every woman 
can only answor for hersell, 1, as you say, 
au George’s trieud. I know ali the aterling 
worth In him; I, least of any one, am able 
to Judge. Yet people’s faults are of differ- 
ent sorts, and perhaps his are what we 
wight call surface ones.” 

He spoke now to counsei and advine, as 
he might to bis own sister; and he went on 
to tell of Iitthe Incidents tn Georye’sa life, 
touches of real feeling, peepa of the under. 
current of worth breaking upward, 

He talked # calmly, and was # much: 
himeelf, that Violet began to fancy thatthe 
suppressed emotion, tue choked parsion of 
hie previous utterances, nust have been 
the result of her own fevered imeyination, 

Stlil she did say, when be broke ctl: 

“Then you are not angry with me for 
speaking? I would not iike to vex George's 
friend,”’ 

“}oould mever beangry with you,” re 
plied Nigel in a smothered tone, “Whet 
@ver happens, remember that, whatever | 
appear to be hereafter,” 

And then: 6 hurried ber on »abrup ls 
with urreasoning speed t overtake [16 
other two, 

Violet felt herself! somchow unnerved ty 
what bad passed, 
to go to bod, and sala long tine by | 
window of her room in the moonlight, 

Looking at it In ail ways, how astranye, 
bow vory #trang® he had been that nist 
had ahe upwiiting!y grieved or hurt hin? 
She couid not bear to linagine such @ thing, 
And yet he had said distinctly that he waa 
not angry. that he never would be with 
her, It was wild, illogiewl, yet her herit 
throbbed unnsturaliy at the idea. Tie 
more pomaibility of his anger would by 
mad6 Ler miserable. 

1 don’t know how it was, buts tting thee 
in the white moonlight that Sunday night, 


She mace ®ouse exe. ee 


iV 


it came upon ber with @ great rush that, 
since Nigel jolned tuem at Neale Bay, sre 
berself iad changed, 

She soivered again, in spitect the Lot 
auinmer night, She knew that the Le 
men he might have loved with tier w 
heart was hopelemm.y and utte y ! 
from her that even supp ming he 
ared 6 war | ] j f noe 
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It waa ble—nay, probable that dur- 
ing her futare life as George’s wife, she 
would be frequently thrown into contact 
with bim, would have to |ieten tothe sound 
of bis voloe, and neverown that it was 
sweet 

And she was bound—hopelessly, irre- 
trievably bound. There were only a few 
more weeks run out, and they would re- 
turn to town for the wedding. 

Violet's was not a very strong nature, she 
shrank from anything like vigorous eftort; 
#he would ratber go on, ntul and wrong 
though It was, than m ber guardians, 
Mre Landon and George. 

Nhe wished vaguely that Nigel would go 
away, that her old seif might return, and 
that she could forget they had ever met. 

The very same thought occurred to Nigel 
himeself. Woovold it not be better for bim to 
KO away? Excuses came plentifally 
enough; bis parish sione afiorded sufficient 
plea, 

And yet, a vision of her face floated 
beck. Wasa it, oould it be necessary for bim 
to go If be chose to atay? The pain was all 
bis own, and should be till the ond. 

She was indiflerent enough to bim, for, 
bad ene been otherwise, would she have 
then sought wis advice? No, she thought 
of bim —_~ as Gioorge’s friend. 

And he decided Ww stay another week, at 
least, 80 be kept on his rooms, and wrote to 
make arrangemente for his Sunday duty. 
Anober week, and then he would go back 
to bis work and forget this pleasant suin- 
ner poliday. 

Violet seemed a little more reserved, 
Nige. fancied, with themall, She had de- 
veloped a fancy for being alone, and often 
ataried off to sketoh immediately alter 
junch by bereeif, George acquiesced in 
thie arrangement, and Mra, Landon only 
remonatrated feebly. 

It was wor derful how little inthe way 
of resuite Violet had to abow tor thone long, 
®O\ltary hours, She used to sit on the rocks 
With ber oolor-box spread open, and the 
per siretoned ready on her leap, gazing at 
he sea iu a dreamy, indiflerent sort of a 
wev. 

Every day, whicn waa in itself so long, 
wes burrying her nearer the end, and 
overy day made her life more difficult. 

Ovce she thougtt of writing to ber favor- 
ite guardian, Colonel Tristam; but his reg- 
iment was in India, aod it would be three 
weeks before the letter could reach, and 
three more before ahe could hope to receive 
an anawor, 

Toe otber guardian, a confirmed old 
bachbelor—who was anxious to rid himself 
of the responsibility of a young girl—aided 
and abetted the marriage more than any 
One 6lae, 

Poor Violet always ended by feeling 
more hopeless and undecided than ever, 
She drooped and flagzed a litie—with the 
heat, Mra. Landon averred, 

‘‘] wish the weatner would change,’’ re 
marked George’s mother one night, as they 
gat round the soft, lamp lit table in the 
window, “It is quite unbearable.’ 

Toe dusk bad fallen, and Violet had not 
yot returned. Her altered looks had been 
the subject of conversation, 

"D> youtbink she—ehe is il1?’"’ broke out 
George Landon, aoe, turning almost 
fleroeiy on bis mother, The languid little 
woman drew herself together. 

‘'My dear boy, don’t be so—so energetic. 
There is nothing serious the matter, only | 
don't approve of these sketoning exped!- 
tions,’ 

George heaved asmothered sigh of re- 
lief. 

By and-by, as Violet did not return, Mra 
Landon grew uneasy, 

Migel, who bad sauntered in to tea with 
them, sbared her apprehensiona. A sort 
of foreboding fell upon them all. 

He and George started off in search of the 
truant; Nigel choosing the shore, while 
George wa.ked iniand along a road Violet 
frequently took, 

Toe night was fast growing windy, and 
great clouds rolled together in the west, 

Nigel strode on, reckless of the ad vacning 
tide, nis feet sinking deep in the sand at 
every step 

He rounded one point after another until! 
he began tothink Violet had chosen the 
other road. After all, it was only some 
Vague tostinct which had guided him along 
the shore, 

Oae more point loomed ahead, He de 
termined to reach that, and then, if ne 
caught no sign of her, to tarn back. 

Oa he stumbied in the dask, Tue head 
jand seemed very faraway, much farther 
than it looked, 

He know the stealthy waves were gain 
ing on him fast, He heard their low sob, 
but stil bastened on regard)ess, 

At iast he turnei the corner. There was 
a sheltered, sandy oove, ranning deep into 
the |and between two arma of ol'ff, and 
amongst the rocks stood Violet, apparently 
uncovecious of danger. 

Her pretty white dress had been torn, 
and she wae pinning it up. 

N el sprang to her side, 

“Make haste,’’ be cried, “don’t stay to 
gather ap your——" 

And then be paused abruptly. It was 
tom late, the waves ned already closed up 
the way of escape upon the side he had en 
tered, 

He sprang across to the other edge. Alas! 
it waseven now shut in by the ore«ping 
tide, Then he went back to where Violet 
etcot, slartied, dazed, but still unoon- 
scious 

His face was very white, and for the mo 


went be could Dot speak, 
What is the matter?’ ene asked, Ing ulr- 
gly koow | arm iate t seemed such 
* wa e vy ne Ok 
. MM Hayward?! We wi nake | 





Involontarily Nigel took her band. 

“Tt te too late,” he said, ‘Weoannot get 
back.’ 

‘Not get back!"’ echoed Violet. 

Nigel pointed towards the darkening sea. 

“Thetide hascomeup., We cannot get 
round the point.” 

‘‘Do you mean we skal! have to stay here 
till--till 1s goes down agein?” enquired Vi- 
olet, with a feeble laugh. 

Nigel took bold of her other hand. This 
was almost more than he could bear--to 
have to tell her snch a cruel thing. 

**Dear,’’ be sald, and he had not courage 
to look at ber as be spoke, ‘I fear we shal! 
neither of us ever go back again.” 

For a moment tuere was perfect silence, 
save for the sobhing waves, then s more 
tem pestuous breaker than the reet broke at 
their feet. Instinctively they both drew 
back, and it seemed then as if she under- 
stood, 

“Do you mean we are going to die?’”’ she 
whispered, in a hushed, awestruck voice, 
“you and I here alone?” 

They were both bolding handa still, and 
Nigel found courage to look at ber at last. 

Yea,’ be said. ‘“That--that is what | 
mean,’ 

‘But oan’t we ollmb up the oliff?’’ she in- 
terrupted, eageriy, struck by the fresh 
idea “I am such a good climber, Mr, 
tHayward.”’ 

No,” be returned, glancing at the steep, 
unkindly surtxoe, ‘Iinpossipie! No one 
could scale that height without men and 
ropes,’"’ 

After that she did not speax for some 
time, and he had not the heart to disturb 
her. 

Silently he made her sit down on the 
rocks beyond the reach of the waves. 

“it ie terrible,’ at iast she said, with a 
shudder, asthe spray touched their faces, 

He drew her back further under the 
shelter of the cliff, He wrapt bis coat over 
ner thin drees with that old tender séver- 
ity. 

Then hespoke without preface of any 
gort: 

“T love you, Violet! Perbaps you inight 
bave grown tw love me, too. Ab! dear, the 
world ia wrong for us both.”’ 

Bat Violet lifted her face to his, her voice 
clear and unfailtering. 

Sbe played har part in the strange scene 
with asense of wild, tbrobbing pain. She 
was possessed with a passionate feeling 
that she must tell bim all before it was too 
late, 

“Tl began to oare, too, from--trom the very 
beginning, There is no harm in saying 80 
now we are going to die,’’ 

It was 80 much easier, now death seemed 
close, to speam the truth. The black stain 
of treachery appeared far removed. 

Violet bad clung to bim convulsively at 
the firat cool splash of water round their 
feet. Her bat bad failen off, her hair swept 
his cheek, 

‘*Dear,’’ he went on, ‘do you remember 
that day--the first day | evereaw yu, Vi- 
olei? ou were aitting In the sunsbine, 
with lilies in your band. Dear, you almost 
reminded me of a lily yourself, with your 
bright hair—”’ 

at Violet wassobbing passio nately upon 
bis shoulder, 

He kissed and soothed her as he would 
have done a child. 

‘| cared then,” he added, wh an her sobs 
grew softer, ‘even when I knew you be 
longed to George. It cannot be wrong for 
ue to talk it over now,’’ 

Violet cried softly. 

In spite of all hertroubles, trie world had 
been a very happy one to her on the whole. 
In some things she was still al most a child; 
and déath seemed very terrib).e, even with 
one she loved, 

e * ® ° - Lm 


The night grew darker. There was water 
now up to their Knees. Nigel felt asthough 
they were being drawn down wards by the 
rieing Waves 

He spoke to Violet onoe, and she did not 
answer, She had fainted, and hung upon 
bim like a leaden weight 

He began to fee! as thougn his knees 
must soon fail him. He tried to shout, but 
hia voice was hoarse and feevie, What use 
for the effort; who was there to bwar? But 
then, 6Ven then, came a moving speck of 
light on the dark sea nearer and nearer, as 
though skirting the coast, 

N gel gatbered up his falling strength. 
He i outed till he could sbout po longer, 
and answering shouts cauie back over the 
water, 

They were saved, 

* e 7” ca * * 

The first person who stretched out his 
hand from the boat was George Lardon. 

Violet was apparently anconscious; but 
sve stil! lay in Nigei’s arms, mcaning a 
litle faintly when they tried to move her 

“Let ber be,” aid Nigel, beseeching|y; 
to George. ‘Let us humor her in this,” 

So they rowel homeward through the 
grey, chlily night, Violet lying upon bis 
breast, George watched them in the stern 
of the boat. He was naturally siow of 
thonght. He did not grasp things perhaps 
80 quick!¥ as most people; and yet he saw 
ae Nigel looked down upon the white 
ry 

Somehow it dawned upon him that she 
did not belong to him «as before. 

Nigel did not relinguish bis burden til! 
she wae lying on her own bed. Tnen he 
stooped down before them ell, and kissed 
her brew. 


So many strange events had been harried 


In'o one night, that no one seemed eur- 
prised at the action Bat George, standing 
somewhat apart, saw it, and knew tuat V 
et wae bie pn ] re 
ey 1 at iast that she was sleer 
g tras ~ ig an Would (tace ni 
JArIn.. 





* pleased as her isband ~ 


S$ be sat in bis rather bare-looking room 
alone, the grey, morning light streaming 
in. He was still dessd with that look, that 
kine, stupified as it were by an unex pected 
shock. 


Naturally slow-headed, and not very 
quick of per eption, the fact broke upon 
bim but siowly. But once knowing, he 
did not besitate; slow natures are often at 
critical times most decisive. Right and 
wrong stand out to them in distinolive ool 
Ore as self-deception. George drew towards 
nim pen and paper, and wrote ina ateady, 
anfaitering band two letters—one to Vio 
jet, the otver to Nigel Hayward. He did it 
gravely, and with steadfast determination. 

It did not seem to bim anything like an 
act of beroism, but ratber rigit and just 
that be wbo had always been '0 bim like a 
god among men snouid have Violet for nis 
own. 

So he wrote to Violet mre like some 
eider brotber, that be thought it was better 
their engagement should end; that he 
himself had @ fascy to go away fora few 
years and see something of the worid; and 
would she and Nigel take care of his 
mother? 

While to Nigel he said, he was sure he 
would make Violeta better husband than 
himself. 

Toat morning, when Mre, Landon came 
down, after a few hours’ sleep, she found 
George walking restiexsiy about the dining 
room, 

‘‘Mother,’”? he began, in his odd, awk- 
ward way, ‘mother, | ain golng away. 1- 
{ bave broken off my eugagement witb 
Violet.”’ 

Mrs. Langdon sank back Into a chair 
with an exciamation of borror, 

Tne events of the past few bours seemed 
more than she could compréhend, There 
was poor Violet, not recovered from the éf- 
tecta of her adventure, calmly thrown over 
by George! 

“Bat Violet—Violet won’t like it!’’ she 
exc'aimed, utterly bewildered. 

“Violet will bave plenty of people to 
care for ber without me, mother, She will 
marry Nigel.’’ 

Mrs. Landon gave another gasp, and ap- 
peared on the verge of bysterics, 

George poured out a cup of tea, and 
brought it over to ber. 

“Believe me, mother,” he added, altnost 
beseechingly, as she drank it, ‘it is the 
best thing for both of us, Don’t say any 
more, I was never good enough for Vio 
iet.”’ 

* o * * * * 


In relating the events afterwards, Mra. 
Landon vever could explain the matter 
clearly. 

All she could say was, tbat suddenly, 
quite suddenly, almost without saying 
good bye, her son made up his mind Ww go 
abroad. He taiked of Switzerland, and 
ended in Australia, leaving bis friend, Mr. 
Hayward, to warry Violet. 

Mrs, Landon couali not but cherish feel- 
ings of anger for George, who thus revers. 
ed ail ber favorite pians, Spe regarded V1 
Olet in the light of an injured person, and 
wondered audibly how she and Nigel ar- 
ranged things 80 easily between them- 
selves, Only, she was sure, because both 
were 80 good and accommodating. 

Even they themseives, in the midst of 
their new opening world, did not fully un- 
derstand, 

‘Here never cared for me, really,’’ Vio- 
let used to say, with a ‘aughb and a shrug of 
her pretty shoulders, ‘‘poor George! or he 
would not bave given we up #0 easily. 
re 


The Butterfly. 
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mond butterfly which her busband 

hed given beron tbe first anniver- 
sary Of their wedding day, she was natur- 
aliy much pertarbed by her loss, 

For two seasons Mrs. Walsingham’s but- 
terfiy bad been an absorbing topic of con 
versation, whenever pretty Mrs. Walsing- 
nam herself bappened to be present, snd 
On wore than one occasion it bad attracted 
the admiring attention of Royaity, 

And now the butterfly was lost! The 
world—or rather such portion of it as was 
crowded into the Court Theatre on that dis- 
astrous night—bad seen the jewelled insect 
flashing and scintiliating in Mrs, Walsing. 
ham’s pretty brown hair ail the time of the 
performance, But when husband and 
wife stood inthe light of their own hail 
lamp, the former had uttered an exciama- 
tion of dismay, 

The butterfly was gone! 

Everything had been done that is usual 
in such cases. The Colonel had looked 
carefully in the carriage, and had nade a 
thorough examination of each separate told 
of his wife’s dress, 

Next morning be had gone off to the 
theatre and had bimself searched the box 
in which they td been sitting. Then, with 
comwendabie prudence, be had cautioned 
hie wile against speaking about ber loss, 
even to the sérvants, and in the advertise 
ment in which he offered a considerable re 
ward for the recovery of the inissing trin- 
ket, ne had descrived it as ‘a jswelled in- 
sect (FASTE), Valuable to the owner, be- 
cause #epeciaily designed for tie Polish 
wife of Prince Boris lvauvitebd, when she 


\ HEN Mrs. Waleingham !ost the dia- 


secretiy solid the Ivanviten diamonds to 
supply her compatriota with fundstfora 
revolutionary uprising.” 
Tne Colonel was very pleased with the 
wording of this advertisenent, and read 
; 21000 WIth a great dea npilacency 
his wife ‘ 


Mre. Wals 
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t | paste. 


theslight put upon her cherished 
sion by describing it as paste, and the aris. 
tecratic flavor of ite mythical history did 
not console her, 

‘Even if 1 do get it back,” she murmur. 
ed piaintively, ‘I eban’t care to wear it if 
everybody imagines it is paste.” 

When, however, tne Colonel ted out 
that he had referred the public in the first 
instance to a neighboring stationer’s, and 
that there was nothing whatever in the ad. 
vertisement to suggest to a captious world 
that Mrs, Walsingbam’s famous butterfly 
waa in question, she was greatly impressed 
by her husband’s cleverness, 

That evening the Walsinghams did not 
dine out, but bad a cosy tete-a-tete dinner 
at home, so as to be on the spot if anyone 
caine with news of the stolen jewel. 

‘Not toat | am at all sanguine,” said the 
Colonel, as be thoughtfully peeled a bana- 
ns. “If tne thief bad bappened to be a 
stray pickpocket, we might hope to see the 
‘hy’ again. It’s more likely, though, that 
the vagabond who has the thing now had 
his eye on it for some time past,’ 

But even as he spoke the solemn butler 
caine softly in. 


“A person to se6 you, 8ee,’’ he announced, 
deferenulally; ‘he won’t give bis name, 
but be says Foster (the stationer) hes sent 
him, and that you will Know all about it,”’ 

Mrs. Walsingham gave a little start of 
delight, and ths Colonel conid scarcely 
conceal bis excitement. “Show him in 
nere, Batiey,’’ be said quickly; ‘‘it is some- 
one We are expecting.’’ 

The butler withdrew, and in a few sec 
onds ushered in aslight, gentleman|y-iook- 
ing man, with sharp grey eyes and smooth 
face, 

“Colonel Walsingham, I believe?’ began 
the stranger, taking with easy seif-posses- 
sion the cuair which the Colonel indicated 
at the far end of the table, 

The Colones! assented. ‘You have come, 
I presume—” 

“To give information about some lost 
property of yours, Precisely,’’ 

“Have you found it?” queried Mrs, Wal- 
singham eagerly. 

“Well, that’s jast what I wish to ascer- 
tain,’ said the stranger suavely. “My 
nawe is Sawder, Fred Sawder, late of Scot- 
land Yard,’’ be continued, turning to the 
Colonel. ‘‘1‘m a detective, and a few hours 
back | came acrossa piece of jewelry an- 
swering to your description.” 

“You don’t mean to say so?” oried the 
Jnlonel excitedly. ‘‘Where did you find 
dd 

‘Well, it’s a long story,” said Mr. Saw. 
der, deliberately, “and brings in matters 
which are, 80 to speak, professional secrets 
at present. But there—the whole account 
will be iu the papers to-morrow, so there’s 
no barm in my teiling you,” 

Both the Colonel and Mra. Walsingbam 
waited anxiously for bim togo on, and after 
a few seconds’ pause, he was graciously 
pleased to do so, pointedly addressing him- 
self now to Mrs, Walsingham. 

“Of course, Madam, you have heard of 
tbe great Fenton Court robbery?’ 

Mrs, Walsingham made a motion of as- 
sent. 

‘*Er—well—the fact is, to-day I had the 
good fortune to recover nearly all that 
stolen ——. I bad just telegraphed to 
Mr. Fenton come up and identify the 
things to-morrow.”’ 

‘You bave got back the diamonds?” 

» eae tenets moadam, as far as we can 
tell. 

“Tell us all about it,” commanded Mrs, 
Waisingbam in ber pretty, imperious man- 
ner, while her husband’s face seconded 
ber request, 


“Oo, well, there’s not much to tell, 
ma’am, From information received, we 
made this morning a raid on the house of a 
party called Sieepy Jim—sleepy, because 
he jast isn’t sleepy, don’t you see, madam? 
Weil; Jim was very easy and careless, and 
we searched and searched, aod nota thin 
could we find, and at last we gave it up. 
was the last to go, and as I went, I heard-- 
for my earsare quick—I heard Jim give 
the least little bit of a sigh. 


‘Come back, men, I shouted; ‘the 
things are here and we won't be such 
numbesculls as to go away without them. 
Let’s have one more look round,’ Then it 
occurred to me that Sleepy Jiin had not 
been sittting on the table for notbing all 
the time we were turning his place upside 
down, Sol just pasbed him and it on one 
side, Kicked over tbe square of carpet on 
whico thé table bad been standing, and lo 
and bebold, there were plain signs that tne 
boards had been raised pretty recently. 

‘We bad those boards up again ina jiffy, 
and there ina deep hole underneath was 
all toe Fenton Court jewelry!” 

The detective paused impressively and 
looked at his two eager listeners, as though 
challenging their admiration, 

“Well, and my wife’s butterfly?’ asked 
the ©C>ionel inquiringly. 

‘‘] am coming to that, sir. Amongst the 
things there were several pins and 
brooches not included in the list sapplied 
to usat Scotland Yard. 1 bad seen your 
advertisement, and I thougnt oneof the 
miscellaneous articles looked very mucD 
like your insect. So I just asked Sleepy 
Jim about it, and he told me that it bad 
been brought to him by a man who bed 
picked it up in Sloan Street, and had been 
afraid to pawn it, Jim gave him thirty 
shiliings forit; for he saw the diamonds 
were uncommon good paste, and——”’ 

“Bat they are nothing of the sort,’’ pat 
in Mrs. Walsingham indignantly; that was 
oniy my busvand’s idea to call them 

Ah!--That was smart, sir, very smart 
You ght to be one of us!”’ 


T 
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said, pushing the decanter over tothim. 

“Thank you, sir, 1 don’t mind if I do,” 
replied Mr. Sawder, helping himaeif, and 
he required little pressing to be .nvuced to 
repeat the action severa! timesin thec»urse 
of the next bour, 

Asa consequence, he soon grew exceed. 
ingly communicative and entertained the 
Colonel with the most thrilling Scotland 
Yard narratives, ail illustrative of the 
cleverness of rogues and the superior as. 
tateness of detectives, 

“[t'e not tbat the criminal classes are so 
especially clever,’’ be remarked, judicially, 
as be wound up one of bie tsles; “but the 
public is eo uncommon|y soit!” 

The Colonel acquierced. There were a 

reat many foois in the world, he c pined; 
Bat for bie part he had no pity for them. 
He bimeelf bad never been taken in in his 
life, 

**] can quite velieve that,’’ said Mr. Saw- 
der, politely; “ana if I may make -o tree, 
1 repeat again you ought tiv be one of ua,” 

Tne Colonel did not at all resent Mr. 
Sawder’s freedom. He was particularily 
pleased with bim and hisatories, and in the 
fulness of his heart he told him he was go- 
ing down to hie club for haif-an-hour, and 
would be charmed to give bim a lift. 

Mr, Sawder was quite sensibie of the 
Colonel's condescension,and accepted with 
effusion. Having arranged with Mrs. Wal. 
singhawm that she was to come down to 
Sootiand Yard the following morning, he 
went off with Colonel Into the adjoining 
room, waiting there while th.s gentiewan 
got ready to go out 

This room was a sort of sanctum to Colo- 
nel Waleingvam, and while he drew on 
his gloves, he passed in review is collec 
tien of fire arme and otber objects of war. 
like predilection. 

The detective seemed a bit of a connois 
seur, and bis enthusiasm was sufficiently 
dasbed with discriminating knowledge to 
be particularly pleasing to the Co!onel, who 
actually deigned to bring out from a caver- 
nous cupbvard bis istest extravagance: to 
wit, a bandsowe fur-lined coat he bad re- 
cently imported irom Ruseia. 

“Wat do you think of that?” ne asked, 

“Tnink?”’ said the cetective; “why that 
is not a thing to be ieft in the hall,’ 

‘Ratber not,’’ laugbed the Colonel, ‘we 
keep it in the cupboard in this room, 
Why, that cost me eighty guineas!” 

J]t looks as if it had,’’ said the detective 
warmly, and the Volonel being now ready, 
the two gentleman got into their hansom 
and drove off, 

It was scarcely halfan hour afterwards 
that there was a basty pull at the door bell, 
Mrs. Walsingham was tired and had gone 
to bed,and the bousebold had foilovet ber 
example, The butier alone was still up, 
busy witb the silver and his pantry, 

“Why, master has forgotten bis latch- 
key!” he said, hurrying to the door; “it is 
lucky for me he bas come back 80 early!’’ 

But it was not Colonel Walsingham who 
stood in the doorway—it was Mr. Sawder. 

“Sorry to trouble you, my man,’ he 


said, speaking very fast and slipping a. 


sbiliing into Bailey’s hana; ‘put | eft 
some most important papers behind me, 
which 1 was showing to UOolonel and Mre, 
Waisingbaw. Wili you give them to me?” 

“Papers, sir? I baven’t seen any,.’’ 

“But they muat be here,’’ cried Mr.Saw- 
der, looking very worried. ‘The tact is— 
l daresay Mrs. Wailsingbam told you— 
there papers have todo with the Fenton 
Court robbery. Weunabbed the man and 
the swag tuis afternoon, and tne Owner is 
coming up tomorrow. So you see the 
papers are awfully important.” 

“Ot course, they wuat be,’’ sald the but- 
ler unbending from bis solemn dignity on 
the instant. ‘Well, I'll just light # taper 
and see if they are any where in the dining 
room, I may bave overlooked tnem, but 
1 don’t think I have,” 

The detective foilowed him into the din 
ing room and heiped in the search, but no 
papers were to be found,and he grew more 
aod wore anxious, 

‘I tell you what it is,’ he began ina 
vexed tone, Mrs, Walsingham mast have 
noticed them directly when we had gone 
and, kn wing their importance, must have 
Jjocked them up somewhere. Now if you 
can get them for me to night 1’11 not forget 
you.”’ 

Bailey’s kindnees, or his affection for the 
prospective coin, made him consent, afier 
a littie demaur, to do what he could. 

I’ll go upstairs and caliup oneof the 
women servants,” ne sald, and then send 
her to ask Mrs, Waisingbam. I1’i!1 sbout 
uptothe under bhousemaid,’ he added; 
‘“gne’ll come like winking when she hears 
my voice,’’ 

t took longer to get the housemaid to 
come down, nowever, than the butier bad 
anticipated, but at lastsbe had gone off on 
her embassy, and had brought her ini's 
tresses’ answer to Baily, patiently walting 
On the upper landing. ‘l’in sorry,’’ he be- 
gn as he ascended tue last filght of stairs, 
“but Mrs, Walsingham hasn't seen your 


ee, 
hen Le stopped sbort. The rosy tints 
fled from his well-nourished face,and a 
billous hue took possession of that broad 
ex se, 

be street door was open, and Mr. Saw- 
der bad disappeared. 

“A ‘do,’” murmured Balley faintly; ‘‘a 
real ‘do,’’ 

He thought of bis plate, and almost 
breathed again as he remembered that ne 
bad deposited it in the piate-cnesi and 
turned tbe key before he bad let the iusid- 
lous stranger in. 

‘‘Depend upon it, he’s only gone off wit! 
master’s umbrelia ne said, trying Ww re 
aseure himeel!l. 

The next moment be struck es bands 
wiidly together, and rurhed 








nel'sstudy. When he came beck he was 
perfectiy green. The Colonel's fur coat, 
for which he bad paid eighty guineas only 
a few weeks back, was nowhere to be 
found! 

° a . - 7 * 


The Officials of Scotiand Yard next morn- 
ing listened with polite attention to Colonel 
Walsingbam’s account of what had hap 
peued. 

“A clean-shaven man, with grey eyes, 
you say?” 

“Yes,’’ was the avewer. “He gave the 
name of Sawder— Fred Sawder,” 

“Fred! Tne man was Ja:nes Croft, alias 
Sleepy Jim, the cleverest rogue in the Ual- 
ted Kingdom, and asslippery asaneei. I 
am afraid you will never see your coat 
again, sir.”’ 

And he was right, for the Colonel never 
did. But one resuit of his littieexperience 
was that he completely changed his views 
of criminals, 

It 1 not that the public Is so stupid,” he 
was often heard to say; “it is those scainps 
who are 80 horribly ciever,”’ 

——P a ———— —— 


LOVE AND WEDDINGS, 


never does run +tmoocth, it aleo remains 

true, #8 Tom Moore sang, that “there's 
nothing half so sweet in iife as love’s 
young dreaw.’ And in spite of many ups 
and downs of fortune, wooings are so far 
succnssful that they may lead in due course 
to weddings. This, in the language of the 
orator of the wedding feast, is the happlest 
moment of the girl's ille, 

Tue custom of making marriage gifts is 
one of thoss rare practices that are more 
honored in the observance than in the 
breach. 

In far-off times (and among savage tribes 
at the present day) woman was not wooed, 
but purchased, or oartered, or stolen. Then 
cane the reverse of th.e, and the dowry 
wa: instituted. And now, dowried or not 
dowried, no young couple are “turned off” 
without their friends presenting them with 
such articies as are likely to be of use to 
them in the setting up of tiseir bome; the 
very latest innovation—that, namely, of 
sending them a “little cheque”-—bsing in 
every respect commendadbie, 

Aithough toecust im of making wedding 
gifts ie observed throughout the olvilized 
world, it is interesting to note the partica- 
lars in which it has varied among different 
peoples in diflorent ager, 

Tne ancient Greeks used to ssnd the 
newly-warried pair what were known as 
ths unveiling presents, because they were 
= on the occasion of the bride's firat 

ppearance unveiled. Seated in her room, 
with agilt crown upon her head, she there 
received the gifts. 

The custom of sticking coins on the 
bridegroom's forehead js common to sey- 
eral Eastern races. . Toe bridegroom fa 
piaced 16 placed within acircleof dancers, 
and the guests, wetting sinall coins, fasten 
them on his brow, Aas the coins are put on, 
the servants shake them off intoa basket 
placed on the bridegroom's lap, his eyes 
being meanwhile siiul, and the name of the 
donor an* value of tue gift are then an- 
nounced, 

Among tbe Arabs, the bridegroom sends 
presents to the bride a day or two betore 
the nuptials, while the bride as soon as she 
reaches ber husband’s bouse gives him 
some article of farniture, a tent, and a 
apear. 

The Persian marriage contract stipulates 
for tne settiement of presents and a sam of 
money besides, Should the bridegroom’s 
means permit, he will give the bride two 
cou plete dresses @ mirror, and & ring, in 
in addition to furnishing the house, Ar- 
meéenian brides and bridegrooms exchange 
gifts on the evs of their wedding, 

Among tne Chinese in the United S'ates, 
it is the custom of the bridegroom’s lamily 
to present the family of the brde with a 
variety Of perishable artivies and bundles 
of fireworks, This isa very ma'erial view 
of duty for Celeatials to adopt, but it ts 
merely the counterpart of the habit in 
vogue in English households in which the 
bride’s father provides the wedding break- 
fast. 

In Siam, all the gussets rnust bring pres- 
ents, Swedish briies used to recaive fron 
their friends, a ply, sheep, cow and from 
the bridegroom a colt, 40g, cat or goose. 

Among the wealthier class the couple sat 
on a raised platform under a canopy of! 
silk on their wedding day, and thelr pres 
enta were arranged before them. 

The fee for the offi tating priest ata wed 
ding in Norway aod Sweden formerly con 
sisted of a present of one or more bladders 
filled with a biguly séasoned mince of 
different kinds of ineat, and also @ bottle 
or two of brandy 

Every guest at a Norwegian wedding 
brought the bride a present, [o many parts 
a key of butter was the usual gift, and if 
the marriage took place in the winter, sait- 
ed or frozen meat was offered, 

Among the 6ariy Gerinaor, money was 
given to tn6 brid’ relatives on the wed 
ding day, Dul tule usage wos not followed 
if the marriagé bappened to be an unequal 
one. 

Meu of rank who bad Jost their wives, 
bat bad ehivuren,in order to avoid burden- 
ing thelr estates, married women of low 
degres, Who, Oringlag no fortunes, were 
not entitled to dower, Tne morgengaoes,or 
morping « ft, was 4 present made by the 


A teresa the course of true love 


husband to his wifeon the morning after 
pis marriage. Soonctines it was a chain of 

of goid or a jewel, and at otners @ portion 
f tbe husband's fortu 





bride having the privil of asking for 
anysum of money, or in fact, anything 
that she pleased, whioh could not,in honor, 
be refused by the busbend. 

fhe demand sometimes was very exor- 
bitant, If the woman ohose to be avaricious; 
henoe the laws limited the amount tw be 

liven, Atthe entertainment whioh fol- 
owed the marriage—and the custom was 
in vogue in France too—the guests depos 
ited gold or silver money or jewel in a 
basin which stood before the bride, who 
was seated at a table with her female 
friends, music playing the while. 

Weddings in Wales used to be character- 
ized by a curious casiom called “bidding.” 
A paid offictal, styled the bidder, perambu 
lated the neighborhood announcing the 
marriage, inviting guesta, and singing in 
doggerei the praises of the bride and the 
abandance and excelience of the fare pro- 
vided for the feast, 

He also served notices on all who had 
been indebied for wedding gifts to the 
prospective bride and bridegroom, or to 
their parents, to return the oomp.iment in 
kind or in money. 

Oo the marriage day, the presents were 
dispiayed and valued by an aucloneer at 
their casn price. A receipt was then duly 
handed to the donor, who, if atill unmar 
ried, in'ght confidently reckon, when necr 
she should shake off singie biessedness, 
upon # gift of equal value irom the ovupie 
just befriended, 

Seldom do we find ancient or wodern 
Parliaments legisiating exclusively in the 
interests of women, but there are a few 
conspicuous instances to the oontrary. 
Eight hundred years ag», for exampie, the 
Soottieh Parliament, thanks probably to 
tre gentie influence of saintiy Qieen Mar- 
garet, passed an act to the folluwing eftect: 

‘It te atated and ordained that during 
the reign of her most blessed Majeaty +aon 
maidens lady, of both high and low entate, 
sha.l bave iiverty to beapesk the man she 
likes; a beit, if he refusesto take her to be 
his wife, be shail be mnulcted in the sum of 
an hundred pounds or less as his estate 
may be, except and always if he can make 
itappoar that hels betrothed to another 
woman, then he snall be free, 

— eS 

ORIGIN OF ELEOTRIOAL TaRMs —Kle@o- 
triclans ue6 many Odd terius in tueir teo'n- 
loal conversation, which are but component 

rie of adead languag® to most listeners, 

hus we hear them speak of ‘farad,’’ 
“ohuaa,” “Joules,’’ “amperes,’’ ‘watts,’’ 
eto, Tne unit of capacity is one farad; the 
unit of resistance, one onm; the unit of 
work, one joule; the anit of activity, one 
walt; the unlit of quantity, one coulomb; 
the unitof current, one ampere; the unit of 
magnetic fie.d, one gauss; the unit of pres 
sure, one volt, and the unit of force, one 
dyne, Old asthese names may sound to 
the ear, there is really nothing wonder!ul 
in connection with their origin,they all hav- 
ing been derived from the name of some 
man famous in his special field of electricel 
atudy. Thus Michael Faraday, George 8. 
Onm and James P. Joule, famous English 
and German discoverers, give their names 
to the firat three units mentioned above; 
James Watt and Andre M Ampere, English 
and French inventors, to the two units fol 
lowing; Cuaries A. Coulomb and Carl F, 
Gause,the former a Frenchman and tue lat 
ter a Gorman,give the nanes to the unite of 
quantity and magnetic field. The volt ts 
named for the Italian discoverer, Volta; the 
dyne is derived froin the root word of dyna. 
mo, itself meaning foroe, 

—_— rr eS 

ADAPTABILITY.—Perhbaps nowhere is 
adaptivility needed more than in the home, 
Its loss here is a calamity, and creates oon. 
fusion and muoh of that ailenation that 
risen from what seems to De very siignt 
causes, If a young man marries one who 
in ber giribood’s home was attractive in 
dress and manners, wuo0 could taik enter. 
tainingly and wisely of books and of the 
affairs of the day, who could appreciate 
and even interpret the finest things In 
music and in art, and If, in taking her as 
a wife, he finds tnat as iniatress of uis home 
ashe seems entirely out of piace, that she 
cannot put herself into the conditions and 
surrouudings Of a bumoler home than was 
formerly bers, he inay chafeand mourn as 
he will, but, so long as his wife lacks the 
power of fitting herseif to ber new apnere, 
she iacks an essential quality for the crea- 
tion of home-happiness, Young men had 
better clear their vision of love & iliusionsa, 
moO that they may discern before It is too 
late whether the divinity in the ricbiy-ap- 
pointed parior of the Lome of ber maiden. 
hood would vecumsa divinity through the 
years of small things In a struggling man’s 
@xislence, 

———————»- = e—_ ——- 

MASTER: ‘‘Well, Sasan, did you post my 
letter as 1 tod you?” Faltotul Servant: 
“Yos, ar; out! bead it welgned first, and as 
it was uouble weilgot I put on another 
stamp.'’ Master: (490d girl; vat I hope you 
didn’t put 1t on #9 am to obliterate the ad- 
dress,” Faithfu Servant: ' 04, n0, indeed, 
sir; I Jaret stuck It on the top of the otter 
siAWp, 80 as to Rave Foo,” 

FAMILY PHYSICIAN: ‘Nothing will do 
your osughyr 4uy g00d LD 688 ADe CON 
trois her appetite for sweets and rich dishes, 
Sue must iive Oo tue piainest food, an, 
very ittle of it, for months.’’ Mother: 
‘Very well, I'll send ber to the boarding- 
scuvol 1 used to attend,”’ 

SO 8 

In trivial as #6). asin lnoportant affaira 

in the petty véexations, in ‘he great «ff 


tions of iife, the facu ty olf Imakiog 
the ‘beet of tuings’’ Is ‘twice bleas'd’ { 
noparte pleasure, Dn only t the mind 
6 pers w im tia active, D als 
» « ne Ww mn raoug - 








AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





Saysawriter ina New York paper: ‘'! 
was talking with a postal clerk yesterday 
who has just returned from Pittsburg, and 
hetold me a touching story which came 
to light im that olty. A biank envelope 
was found in che mail,and it was opened to 
ascertain the address of the sender. There 
was none, and the only signature was 
‘From your brother Will.’ The letter went 
on to state that the writer had pawned bis 
his coat to raise $10, which was enclosed, to 
send to his sister, who was sarving. The 
letter stated that he hoped the money 
would relieve her distress,’’ 


A new genius in the begging line bes 
made his sppearance on the busy down- 
town streetein New York, tile in dreaned 
like a respectable longshoreman, is careful 
to keep bimaeif neat and clean, and always 
carries a buneh of cotton and two dimes 
about him, He stufia the cotton in one 
ohee@k, aasuimes the expression of intenre 
misery, pute the dimes in the band that is 
not engaged in rabbing bie awolien cheek 
and aske the first benevolent looking man 
he meets for a nickel to complete the sum 
of 25 cents necessary © have @ tooth ex 
traced, His decent appearance, evident 
agony, and the sight of the two dimes al- 
ready in bis hand, brings the asked for 
nickel nearly every time, 


Moat persons thinks that the boundary 
line between the United Statesand Canada 
le imagipary, but is distinctly marked by 
cairns, iron pillars, earth mounds and open 
spaces in the woods, trom Lake Michigan 
allthe way to Alasks. There are nearly 
four bundred of thease marks betweon the 
Lake of the Woods and’ the base of the 
Rookies, the Britieh putting a post every 
two mnilesand the Americans putting one 
between the British posts, These are of 
coast iron, and on their faces are cast the 
words,’ Convention of London, Ootober 20, 
1818.’" Where the line passes through 
lakes stones have been piled up eight feet 
above high water mark,and where it passes 
through foreats the trees have been felled 
for the apace of a rod, 


Aooording to a despatch from Hock In- 
lend, Ill., where bia people live,a man 
named Gregg, who was kidnapped forty 
years ego bas been heard from, His home 
then was in New York,and his parents,one 
otf whom died two years ago, loug belleved 
inthe theory that he had been drowned, 
The despatch adder; “He ia living at Ricn- 
ardaon, Polk county, Wis, under the name 
of G, A. Gage, the name give him by his 
abductor, who wa‘an unscropulous woman, 
She brought him opin ignorance of bis 
real name and he never knew who bis pa- 
rente were until a few weeks ago. The 
Greggs are certain thatthey have found 
the long-missing member of their familly, 
he wil! be at Kock Island this week. He ins 
now 43 years of age and hasa family. The 
woman who kidnapped him ieft him at 
the time of his marriage. 


A new and interesting invention has re- 
cently been given a practical teat in En- 
giand—namely, a machine for making 
cloth from waste glass, “Keaides ulllizing 
hundreda of tons of brio ken and unmeless 
substance, the textile produced wi!l have 
many advantages over all other fabrica; it 
ia incombuatibie, can be manutfactured in 
all colors and of any desired atrength or 
thickness, The one property of !nooinbua- 
tibility will render it Invaluabie to those 
working near or with Gre, It is also used 
for ladies’ dresses and for other purposes, 
in place of ailm, and it im raid to be more 
giowsy and lustrous, and is more eaally 
washed. It is stated & have all the ap. 
pearances characterizing silk, being an 
softand even more elastic, Ite usefuinees 
will, of course, depend much on ite dura- 
blilty.’’ 


A westerner entertained a number cf 
travellera at a Chicago hotel thueother even- 
ing with talks about Indians, One of them 
wan about Crowloot, the famous chief, 
‘who,’ be sald, poesemed as much per- 
sonal courage an any Indian who ever 
lived, His body was a nasa of koile and 
buliet scars received In Inilan ware, He 
wanalways ‘riendly to the whites, and it 
was by Lis influence thattne Back feet re- 
mained peac ful during the Indian 
troubles of Ins, He averved trouble time 
andtime esgeip. The Indians obtained a 
quantity of whisky at @ mountain fortone 
time and In & #LOrtL While they bécaine #o 





worked Up thal @ genere, ameacts Was U6 
cided upon, Crowfoot drewa iine ou tle 
prairie with bis ax and deciared thal the 
firet man wht paseed that ne w ild e 
sent t f A y hu KK A 
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used to may to their busbands and sons, 

Keturn with your shield, or on it,’’ 

mesning that they ust either conquer or 
dle, 

There war no afiection or indulgence 
shown towards the warriors who survived 
® defeat; for loyalty to the Sate was thought 

{more acoount than personal lom, aud 
he who bad not died striking pin last blow 
for Sparta was ceemed unworthy of re- 
mecbranoe, and could expect no mercy 
from those who bad loved him and ment 
him to the battle-fleld “to conquer or die,” 

SN) this washo@w the Spartans felt about 
their warriora; an’ you can Imagine their 
indiguation a wel! as thelr dismay when, 
in the year 47) B. 0., news reached Sparta 
thal tuelr army bad been defvated at the 
battle of Louctra by the Koeotians, a rival 
Grecian state, and that three bundred men 
had savocd their lives in flight, 

The news was brought just when some 
groat fostival was boiug oslebrated in the 
olty, The Ephors(or governore )command- 
®1 the names of the slain to be made known 
to tbelr reiatives, and the women were 
iJento mourn, Bat the mother cf 
Kucrates could pot heip mourning, ard 
her nolghbors sald ainonget Lheiuisdl Vos: 

“Why should sie be sorrowful? Her son 
las died bravely. i:tis pot ag though be 
were tuose who bLave disgraced 
thowmselves by surviving.”’ 

And othere @ald: 

“Ab, we always knew that the mother 
of Rucrates bad not atra: Spratan heart,”’ 

Tue oid ian Poidon came ip to see her, 
and found ber spinning and weeping. He 


|" TIMES of war the Spartan women 


forui 


aInOng 


was a very stern 0.d ian, a Spartan, 
every iochb of Lim, and he spoke harshly 
to poor lone, who was mourning for her 


gon,’ 

“Are you not ashamed of your teara?’’ 
heasked, “Surely | have more cause for 
tease than you; my grandson Callias im not 
amongst the slain, but your brave son Eu- 
crates has died like «@ hero, Callias has 
brought dishoner and shaine on all bis 
family. How can I meet him? What can 
lwsy to bin? Nay, I will not speak to 
him, Hie fathe: was the glory of my life, 
aud be is the very dishonor of it, The 
gods bave been cruel to me in my old age; 
bul they have been kind to you, lone, for 
deati) come to Eucrates with honor; but 
Oalias turned and fle', choosing to live 
with dishonor, His father won the crown 
of wild olive in the Olympic games, and 
earued wbe right of fighting by the King’s 
side, and died there; aud | was proud of 
hin, But woe is me that | cannot be proud 
of my Callas,’ 

lone stopped spinning, and tried to com- 
fori the old wan Phidos, ¥}om she bad 
known all ber life, Her son Eucrates and 
tiie very Calilas bad been friends together 
ever since they were children; and in the 
days gone by, Phidon and fone’s father 
had fought side by side for Sparta, 

“May be, Poidon,’ she said “the goda 
spared Cajilasand ‘is comrades so that 
they may yetseerve Sparta, and belp her 

- to triumph over ber enemies, Youteli me 
1 must not grieve for Eucrates;but | would 
K vO Worlds to have a chance of 
ones wore at his dear face.’’ 

* You mus: not say that,” he answered 
asterniy. ‘He thankful that the gods have 
not sent you shame and dishonor!”’ 

And whenever be found her grieving be 
reproacved her in his own stern way; butif 
auy One spoke of ber, and blamed ber for 
her want of entuusiasin for the Siate, Phid- 
on always said — 

‘Let her be, let her 
not made us all alike ’’ 

He used to go aud sit with her when she 
was spinning,and then she would speak to 
hin of Callias, and urge him to greet Cal- 
lias kindly o2 his return, 

“You must pardon him, Potdon,”’ she 
sald eageriy. ‘May be be will live to do 
great things for Sparta.’’ 

Batthe old man sald proudly: “Nay, 
loue, never a word will Il speak to Callias 
agair,’’ 

Aud it was ail in vain that lone pleaded 
for the friend of Facrates., 

Soe bad acurious dream one night: she 
dreamed that King Agesiiaus #as willing 
to pardon all those three bundred soldiers 


looking 


be—the gods have 





who had fled from the field of Leuctra; but 
that Poldon interposed,and standing up in 
ne Pi Assembly, gave bis vote againat 
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Tbe next day she told ber dream to Phid- 
on, and she told bim how sbe Lad seemed 
to see Caliias standing lonely and forsaken 
the only one of the three boncred survi- 
vors who bad not been greeted kindly, 
She went forward to speak a few words to 
him, because he had been the friend of 
Eucrates—and then she awoke, She told 
Phidoo ail this, andthe old man’s heart 
was softened at last. 

“1 will greet Calilas,”a6 said, ‘as though 
be were an bonor to me, not a dishonor,”’ 

lone was glad to have triumpoed at last, 
You can imagine bow astonished she was 
whea in twoor three days’ time a decree 
was proposed by the king, and passed in 
the Assembly, to the eflect that ail those 
who bad fied from the field Leuctra were 
to be pardoned and received home without 
any dishonor, 

Ordinarily, all survivors of a defeat were 
subject to penalties of olvil offence; and so 
this was quite an unusual proceeding, but 
no doubt !t was thought e@ stern roeasure 
against anch a number of Spartan citizens, 
Weil, whatever the reason was, there were 
many glad beartain Sparta that day, and 
old Puldon himeelf confessed to lone that 
he longed to see Cailias once more, 

“For 1 must needs forgive him, lone,’’ 
he said, “Since Sparta bas forgiven bim; 
but] wouid rather he would bave fallen 
by Eucrates’ side. That would have been 
my glory.’’ 

As soon as news had come of the defeat 
of the Spartan army the whole remalnoing 
millitary foroe of Sparta was sent to the res- 
cue, and after some time returned to Spar- 
ta, bringing back the survivors from the 
disastrous fieid of Loucira, 

Then Spartan bearts were softened, and 
mothers, wives,and sisters stood waiting w 
greettbose whom the gods had spared, 
Bat lone sat at hone spinning. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Phidon 
camein, His face was strangely troubled, 

“Callies is not amongst them,’’ he said, 
‘‘] bave asked for him and noone Knows, 
Could there have been some mistake, | 
wonder?” 

At that moment there came a loud knock 
at the door, and Jone opened it to Timothe- 
us, 8 nelghbor’s son, 

‘ Greetings to the motber of Eucrates,”’ 
he said, ashe stood before Ione. “I am 
from Leuctra, 1 saw Euocrates fighting in 
the thickest of the fray. 1 saw him fall; 
and there fell anotoer by his side, fighting 
as gallantly as he—his comrade in death as 
weil as in iife,’’ 

“And who was that?’’ asked Ione, whose 
hands were clasped eagerly together. 

“It was Callias,’’ answered the young 
man, “Farewell; | must go and seek 
Piidon, to tell bim,’’ 

But Phidon rose up, and there was a 
siniie of triumoph on bis face. 

“Phnidon bas hoard the news,’ he said, 
‘and he thanks the gods for this crowning 
mercy. For though he would fain bave 
seen the face of Onallias once more, there 
was something dearer to him than the face 
of Calilas—it was the honor of Callias!’’ 

Then turning to Ione, he said: 

‘We can think of them together, Ione, 
and honor ther 1wemory. Come now, you 
must smile through your teers,” 

And ione, caught with Phidon’s enthu- 
siasin Suolled through her teara, That was 
the true Spartan tribute to the herces of 
Loeuctra, 

. o * * * * 

You see, children, the Spartans wonld 
not adnalt of despair lo their lives; they be 
lieved that while there was yet strength in 
the body, there must needs be hope in the 
heart that the victory would be won. And 
80 it was ihe duty of 2 true Spartan to fight 
and couqueér and live, or lo die, striving to 
conquer at the very last, with no thought 
of any possibility of failure, 

What do you think about this grand old 
Spartan code of honor?—Do you not think 
that we ourselves may find something help- 
ful in i? 

—— 


THE CHILDREN'S FIND, 





BY H. 





Enid and Trevor Escombe, who lived 

at the great White House yonder across 
the fields, had gone out together for a coun- 
try waik., 

They lived in London part of the year, 
and always looked forward to the time 
when everything was packed upand sent 
to the dear White House, and all the Lon- 


don smoke and the pavements and chim- 
neys were left bebind. 


| was a bright summer morning, and 


they liked best to call him by this pet 
name oft Old Cherryetone; and | do not 
think be would bave understood them tf 
they bad said, ‘(Good-morning, Mr. Cher- 
ry.’’ 

He was very fond of them, and aiways 
enjoyed the summer quite as much as 
they did, a/though they led hima dreadful 
life sometimes, and teased him so much 
that he used to say he did not know often 
whether be were digging with a watering- 
can or watering with a space, be felt that 
confused! And sometimes he was not sure 
of the difference between s turnip and a 
rose! 

They were planning some mischievous 
tricka which they intended to | lay upon 
this loag suffering individual end his cat 
Thomas, who followed bim about just like 
a dog, and always came to bis whisile, 
Thomas joved them almost as much as Old 
Cherrystone loved them, and bad many & 
gambol with them while tbe gardener bent 
over bis work, 

They were taiking of pet enimaia when 
they came to a field where #0.ue shop rat 
away attbeir approach, and o.hers stared 
stupidly at them, after the usual inanner of 
sheep. 

They heard the cry of sometning In dis- 
treas, and just aw they were passing a bush 
they saw the dearest litti¢lamb lying by 
iteelf, quite deserted, and evidentiy in 
pain. 1t seemed to bave buri its foot, Kid 
and Trevor were much disturbed. They 
knelt down, and atroked the poor little 
thing, and Enid said that Trevor muat run 
and fetch someone to help née ts nurse the 
lamb’s foot, 

Off he started, and left her in charge, Hs 
met the miller, and the miller, who was a 
merry body, said— 

“Hi, littlesir! why are you 
burry?”’ 

But Trevor ran past him; and the next 
person he met was the baker, who was oar- 
ryiug some tempting buns, and the baker 
said— 

‘Hi, Master Trevor! haven’t you time 
for a bun?”’ 

Bat Trevor ran on, and never stopped 
until he got to the White House, and then 
he rusbed straight up to the nursory, 
where he found Cleopatra, Enid’s favorite 
doll, sitting in the perambulator, Enaid 
had taught bim to be very polite to Cleopa- 
tra, so he lifted her gentiy out of the per- 
amwbuiator, and he said humbly— 

‘Dear Cleopatra. inay 1 have the use of 
your carriage? There isa littte lamb lying 
ill, and I should like to bring it home in 
your carriage, if you do not mind much. 
It’s quite a pretty little lamb, Cleopatra,’’ 

Cleopatra looked rather sulky, but she 
was obliged to allow her perambulator to 
be taken away, and Trevorran with it back 
to the field, where be found Enid still 
keeping faithfal watch over the little lamb. 

“]’ve brought Oleopatra’s carriage for us 
to take the lamb hoine to Old Cnerrystone,” 
re cried, 

‘What a capital idea!’’ said Enid. “Ara 
you sure, though, that Cleopatra did not 
mind? {should not like to hurt her feel- 
ings.” 

“Ob, she did not mind,” replied Trevor, 
*] don’t wish to zaggerate (he meant ex- 
aggerate), but I do believe she whispered 
‘Yes,’ ” 

“That’s all rigbt,” said Enid, “Now we 
must lift the little lamp into the perambu- 
lator and then we will wheel it home to 
Oid Cherrystone, and I daresay be will be 
able to make it weli again. Do yon re- 
menber how he nursed Thomas when his 
leg got caught in a trap?’’ 

So they lifted the lamb into Cleopatra’s 
carriage,and Knid bent over it lovingly, 
caressing its wee bead. It had such funny 
big ears! Trevor stood near, holding the 
handle of the perambulawr, He looked 
ratner proud of himself, as though he had 
done quiteaclever thing in fetching an 
am bulance-cart, 

They wheeled it soiemnly home, never 
for a moment thinking tuat the little tamb 
belonged to anyone else buc them. The 
miller passed by them, and said-— 

“What a funny kind of doll!” 

The miller was such a terribie tease! 

And when it began to bicat he laughed 
and said — 

“Whata funny kind of voice for a doll to 
have!"’ 

And then @ farmer passed them, and 
said— 

‘What bave we got here,” 

‘fan invalid jamb,’ they repiied ‘Mr, 
Farmer, piease not to keep us back, as we 
are taking it home for Oid Cherrystone to 
cure,’’ 


in suc!) A 





Weil, the children walked along together, “Ob, { will cure it,” he said good-natur 
making wonderfu ane of things, and edly, for he really knew a!) about lambs. 
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**You could not possibly be so clever as 
Old Cherrystone,’’ they said, 

You can imagine that when Old Cherry. 
stone #aw the solomn procession coming up 
the path which led to bis little lodge he had 
a hearty good laugh, and came out to greet 
his friends, and of course he was followed 
by the faithful Thomas, who purred yio. 
lently, and rubbed himself against Enid’s 
boots, and then bad a good look at the oc. 
oupaut of the embulance-cart, Old Onerry. 
stone took the little lamb in his arms, and 
gently felt the injured faot, which he 
bound up, 

Tben ne asked the children in which 
field they had found the lamb, and hegatn. 
ered from their aunewers that the little in- 
valid probably belovged to Farmer Gar- 
ratt, who lived on tbe Marsh Farm, So he 
sent them off to tell bim, that in case he 
should be anxious about the fate of the 
lamb, it was «ll quite safe at the lodge of 
the great White House, 

He was a very tall man, very strong and 
broad, The children were rather frigkten- 
6d of him at first, but he laughed kindly 
and patted them on tbe head, and said he 
was much obliged to them for being so 
thoughtlul for the littie lamb, 

“And | tell you what, my little dears’ 
he said. “You sball bave the creature to 
keep Ireckon you would make quite a 
pet of it,” 

“Tpat we woulu!” they cried excitedly, 

Thy tuaaked bim and started off to tel) 
Oid Cherrystone the good news, 

“Fapcy!’’ they criod; ‘Farmer Garrett 
has given usthe lamb. We shall be so 
fond of it, and we shall teach it ever so 
many lessons, aol porhaps it wil! become 
mucn wore ciéver than Toowas,”’ 

“Tuat is not pussio.e,”’ laughed Old 
Cherryatone, stroking the cat, ‘‘There is 
no cat, no dog and certainly no sheep more 
claver than my Tbomas,’’ 

“What shall we call it?’’ asked Trevor, 
“It must have a name,’’ 

“Ob, 1 know,” said Evid thoughtfully. 
‘*We shall call it William Rufus, Don’t 
you remember we were reading about bim 
yesterday? I hope that Cleopatra won't 
be jealousof the new pet But I think 
that she has rather a nasty temper of her 
own,” 

1 donot know whether Cleopatra was 
particularly pleased when she saw the new 
importation; but like allof us, she had to 
becume accustomed to circumstances and 
make the best of misfortune, In due time 
she drove out in her carriage accom panied 
by William Rufus,who trotted by her side, 
quite a faithful attendant. 

That was ratber a queer name to give the 
lamb, wasn’t it? Bat Enid remembered 
too late that Rufus means red,and of course 
the lamb waa not red! Enid’s mother and 
father, however, laughed when they heard 
of the name and would not have it altered; 
so Ratus remained Ratfus, 

And as for Cherrystone’s cat Thomes, 
why, be seemed to take a fancy to the new- 
comer, and played with him, and eveéo 
allowed him to eat off Lis own particular 
plate, 

And so there were five happy friends at 
the great White House—Enid and Trevor 
and Willian Rufus and Thomas, and of 
course Old Cherrystone, You see, 1 have 
left out Cleopatra, for her temper was not 
to be depended upon! 





—> - 

W ORK,--For work to be the promoter of 
long and vaivable life, we must know how 
to perform it and within what limits. Like 
everything else, we must use it without 
abusing it, Moderation is one of the most 
i:nporiant elements in ali value. When we 
carry a good tning to excess, it becomes an 
evil—and work is noexception. Overwork 
which exhausts the frame, depresses the 
spirits, and impairs the powers is as much 
an injury and # moral wrong as idloners— 
aud both tend to premature decay. It is 
the saine with work that !s continuously 
distasteful and compulsory, and with work 
which is performed in a slovenly and infer- 
jor inanner, Unless it is well and willingly 
done, it never carries with it that satisfac- 
tion and contentment which are essential to 
long life, M. 8. 

rn 2. 

THOSE who would become really beauti- 
ful, must make the cultivation of the wind 
—of these intellectual and moral powers 
with which the great Creator bas endowed 
us—our principal care, Pare affection must 
be cuerished; amiable dispositions encour- 
aged; useful knowledges acquired; and 4 
miid, even and obliging temper seduiously 


cultivated, 
a 


‘You may say what you like, motber; 


(,eOrge U ouger |oves ine.’ 
“But, my child, howdid you get that 
| silly notion into your head? 
( very siinply, and only too quickly! 
Wren he takes me home nowadays be 4 
ways O@068 (DG BHvriest road. 





















































MY NATIVE HILL. 





bY T,. CARBERRY. 





My native hill how tair you seem, 
Long treasured in my heart; 

No silvery ray :rom stariight's beam 
Couid balmier jove impart. 


‘Twas bere that Father frit drew breath, 
‘1 was bere too | was was born; 

But Father now liescoid xn death, 
Long from his children torn, 


W here oft atevening’s close we'd stray 
Or to the windmill rove, 

Ard hall each blooming eve in May, 
True embiem of our love, 


And here wherechildren used Lo play; 
Where juveniles would roam, 

Dear Father loved with me to stray 
And be my escort home. 


at he is long trom earth removed; 
I'm left midst toll and care, 
To view tbe baunte he dearly loved 
Alone, neglected there, 
—— - > 


DAVY JONES'S LOCKER, 

This expression of what may be called 
nautical plang has now become almost 
classic. At all events, everybody must 
have heard it; aud most people may be 
presumed to Know that to ‘go to Davy 
Joues’s Locker” is equivalent to ‘losing 
the number of your mcsa,’’ or, as the Cal). 
fornian miners eay, “‘paesing in your 
checks ’’ 

Being especially & sea-phrage, it means 
of course, to be drowxed. But how did 
the phrase origina? And who was Davy 
Jones? 

The question must bave frequently oc- 
curced to Many and it is Worth wile seckiug 
ao sneer to it. Tuere is an explanation to 
everything, 11 we only kuow how to look 
for it. 

‘uis saying about Davy Jones ia a very 
old one—so Old, that it Cannot possibly have 
any reference to the famous pirate, Paul 
Jonca, 

fu fact, one hears very oltea ‘‘Davy’s 
Locker,’’ without a celerence to ‘Jones’ at 
al! Then ‘Davy’ aguin is a vulyar slang 
expression tor affiijavit, but is also used in 
thic! parlance by way Cl aa oath. 

I. bas thus been interred toat ‘“Davy’’ 
ig a slang expression Of somermbat blasphe. 
mcus i:nport; but this is by po means cer- 
(ain. , 

{tis much more likely to be associated 
with, or of the same origin as, the ‘'Dutty’’ 
of the West Indian neyroes. 

Among them Dafty means a ghost; and 
in the vocabulary of the gutier it may 
easily have been taken as the cquivalent of 
soul. The transition from Dafty to Davy is 
by no means difficult. 

But how, then, did the vagabond users 
ot ‘‘flash’’ language get hoid of this word? 
It is quite probable that it was brought 
home by the sailors from the Weat [ndies, 
and pickéd up at the docks by the wails 
und strays of ibe Vagrant population. 

On the other hand, it is just as likely 
that the West Indien neyrves picked up 
*Daffy’’ trom our own satlors, and that, in 
fact, Duffy is just the negro contraction of 
Davy Jones. 

We must go turther back and further 
away, however, to get t the equare 
root of the matter. And, if we enquire dil- 
igently, we shail flad our Davy in the Deva 
ot the Indian mythology. ; 

Tue original Ssanskiri meaning of Deva 
was ‘Tne Shining Oue,’’ out iu rae oper 
ation of wnat Mr. Moncure Conway calls 
“the degradations of Deities’’ in the Orica 
tal religiove it became syaopymous with 
our devil. 

In fact, we owe the woru ‘‘devil’’ to this 
same Sanskirt root; and il is noleworthby 
that while Deva mesot the Goud Spirit to 
the Brahmans, it meant ihe Evil Spirit to 
the Parsees. 

In this root we may aléo find the expla 
nation of the Gypsy woid tor God, which, 
Curious enough, is Devel. 

While it is easy to trace the transition 
from Deva to the sailor’s Davy, oue mey 
note another curious thing The name ol 
the tabulous Welshman, Taffy, the thief, 
is @ corruption of Dyved, which, signifying 
an Evil Spirit, is the Cymric form otf 
Deva. 

Tais would almost suggest that the addi 
tion of the eppsrent surname, Junes, wae a 
Welsh performance. But this i# only an 
amusing corjecture, not without & certa 


api nese 











THE SA 


ed ax the embodiment of malevolence at 
SEA 

The prophet Jonah is not the only one 
wo bas been committed to the deep to ap 
pease the storm-fiends, whose anger his 
presence was supposed to have aroused. 

It is easy to account for this from the 
Bible paitative: 

“The mariners were afraid, and cried 
every man unto his God And they said, 
every one to his fellow, ‘Come, and let us 
cast lote, that we may know for whose 
Cause this evil is upon us.’ Sc they cast 
lote, and the lot fell upon Jonah. 80 they 
took up Jonah and cast him forth into the 
sea, and the sea ceased from her raging.”’ 

The superstition of sailors is proverbial, 
and to thisday they believe in good or ili 
luck being brought to a vessel by persons 
and things. 

In olden times there were many sacrifices 
to this Jonah superstition; and even in 
comparatively recent times, Holcroft, the 
actor, OD & voyage to Scotland, narrowly 
escaped & watery grave, because the men 
took him for ‘'the Jonab.”’ 

And to this day “He's a Jonah’’ is an 
expression often enough heard on ship- 
board applied to some unwelcome pagsen- 
ger. 

Here, then, we have the Sainkrit origin 
of Davy, and the Biblical origin of Jones’ 
both words embodying much the same idea 
\o the mind of the primitive seaman. But 
what of ‘‘the locker?’ 


ship furniture which it was not difficult to 
trausfer to the mythical demon of the 
deep. 

Lieutenant Basset thought that the lock 
er might the whaie’s belly In which Jonah 
found refuge; but this is hardly in harmony 
with the meaning of the phrase. 

ln the sense in which it is used here, lock- 
er does not mean a temporary resiing-place 
or sabmarioe barbor of refuge, but a place 
of final deposit. 

It ie possible, indeed, to find the origin of 
the word locker as here applied in Luki,the 
personification of evil in the Scandinavian 
mytbology. 

Leki, ke I)sva, was not alwaysan evil 
spirit, but he became eventually identified 
with Satan. He became a flame-.demon, a 
eort of incarnate spirit of fire. 

Tooere is good reason tor believing in our 
theory of the Scandinavian origin of the 
word ‘‘locker’’ as used in the connection 
we are considering, although we put it 
torward with all diffidence. 

Tne legend o! 8:. Brandon and his burn- 
ing islands preserved the idea that Hades 
was very near to the bottom of the ocean. 
Thus, then, we may readily perceive the 
conception of Loki having his receptacle 
for drowned mariners in the bed of the 
Bes. 

Thus, then, Davy Jones’ Locker became, 
by @ m:xiure Of theogonies, ‘‘the ocean, the 
deep sea bottom, the place to which the 
body was cummitted, and to which the 
souls of the wicked fled.’’ 

—_— Oo —-  ? — C— 


ins of 
‘brains of bold. 

He loses oothing that keeps God for hig 
friend 

He that liveth wickedly can hardly die 
bonestly. 

He lcses his thanks who promiseth and 
deiayeth, 

He that liveth not well one year sorrows 
for it eeven, 

Tuere is a remedy for every wrong, and 
a satisfaction for every soul, 

Wiil ia the root, knowledge the stem and 
nerves, and feeling the flower, 

We have all of us sufficient fortitude to 
bear tne misfortunes of others, 

Har twice before you speak once. He 
dauces well to whom fortune pipes. 

lo your bus nesa traossctions, be as care 
ful of taslog credit as of giving it, 

We may owe it to our enemies to forgive; 
we ow’ It Wl Ourselves wok W forget 

The cure way to be chea'ed is to fancy 
orve’s e\f more cunniug than others, 

He ia o Wise Man who speaks little, He 
is proper who beth proper conditions, 

Twat ¥v wou thiuvs & Mat d eu “are hard w 
remember; the evil tulngsare dreadful easy 

There 16 oo Crime more in‘'am ua tuAu 
the vi ttlu ff truth, Meo n te lavle belogs 
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Tuis, Of course, is a familiar piece of 





Femininities. 


The world either breaks or hardens the 
heart. 


Women are more susceptible to pain than 
to pleasure, 


Learned women are ridiculed because 
they put to shame unlearned men. 


Toc Chinese way that « woman's teygue 
is her sword, and she never lets It get rusty. 


In Finland the women consider a salute 
upon the lips asthe greatest Insult even from thel™ 
own busbands, 


“When showld women marry?’ asks ao 
earnest magazine writer, Wheo they are asked isa 
very good time. 


Wash leatber, it may not be generally 
known, le usually split sheepskin dressed with oll, in 
imitation of chamols, 


‘*No,"” said tue society belle at her toilet, 
‘| never blush, though I do sometimes change 
color,’* And she tried an entirely new brani of 
rouge, 


Mies Katherine Waugh, a lawyer of New 
York, who married a young lawyer of Chicago, tll 
continue the practice of her profession in an office 
separate from that of her husvand, 


the German Empress Frederick loves 
little children, She can often be seen to stop and 
pat the iiitie ones she meets in her dally waiks, aud 
never falls to speak kindly Ww them, 


‘It isn’t her own dress that turns a wo- 
man's head, fond as the sex are of fnery.'’ ‘“‘Nor' 
‘No, itis the dress of another woman who paseca 
ber on the street that turns her heaa,’' 


To fiil in the cracks of a floor before 
painting or staining It, use strips of wood driven in 
and pianed of sinvoth andi even with the Moor, Ce- 
ment breaks up and looks rouch ip a short time, 

Biwnecutter: ‘Would you like the worJe 


*We will meet again,’ engraved on your hustand's 
tombetone?’’ Wituw: *' For heaven's sake, nol 
What you want to put on that stone ts ‘Kost In 
Peace!’ '' 

**Women, white or bieck,”’ said Mr, 
Stanley recently, ‘‘l regard as iar above us. They 
are more humane, they are more prompt with sym- 
pathy, they are wore tLameabie lo new ideas than we 
of the opporl.e sex.’ 


Mrs D> Weary: ‘‘And 6» you havo beca 
married five years, and are as much in love with 
your husband as ever?'’ Mra, Coveery: ‘Yes, tn- 
deed'"* *‘Hum! What business le your busband 
in?’* ‘he’s captain of a whaler" 


Fravk: “How did sbe act when you 
proposed?'’ Fred: ‘She acted well, She pretended 
that she had never been proposed to before — Lu fact, 
she wasanamateur.'’ Frank: “‘Ab! thatwas @ [a- 
tal mistake to make with a professlonal,’' 

She, avxiousiy: “Lam aulraid, George, 
dear, that when you speak to papa he may be an- 
ary.’’ He, confidently. “"T think not, darling -vben 
[sbow tim thie’? —taklng a bank-boos ‘loot Dba 
pucket, She: Oh, George, pleabe let ine took ast 
frs.!'’ 

Wobble: 'Doa’t tell me tiat adver jing 
anocunts to anything! LF advertised Lliree ec raeecu- 
tive days for an old woman Wo act as houseker pt and 
never gotasingle anewer?'’ Wabbie: ‘lt was your 
own tault that you dida’t, You shoul! nave adyver- 
tised for a widdic-aged worman,’’ 

Ae old woman pamed Baldwin died re- 
cently ta Aurora, Lil., aod frieods, willie loowiug 
abont ber house, found a $500 Government bond on 
the pautry sheil Mtimuleted vy this dleecowery they 
made « scystemetic search, and, tn digging up the 
cellar, found a Ulu can Conlalolag (HO iu guid, 


A farmer's wife living near Diver, De!) 
broke aduck egg intoa frying pan a few days avo, 
when out rolled ap eau of emailer wiae, The larger 
eu wasol ordiuary size and contained a per t 
yolk, fhe inner exe waesabout ao inchanda half 
long, with a perfect soelland normal in every way *' 


fur® serious quarrel, two amall sy bool 
mates ran to thelr teacher for redress of grievances, 
The ove most feet of foot was first served, and eald 
vehementiy: ‘Mises Mabel, Beile baldwin hit me 
rigotin the lung!"* ‘*Well, and what did you dor’ 
“Why, Lnever did ucthin’ at all, only Just by acci- 
dent 1 pulled her hair."' 


What the gril meant. Mother: ‘Tel! 
me what you meant by tutroductng mete Mr. Brown 
as youraunt?'? Devoted daughter: ** Forgive ma 
mother, but Mr. Brown appears to be oa the point 
of propoelog, aad lt would hot lo to run any flows 
justnow, you show He bas a strong prejudice 
agalust mothere-in-law.’ 


“A litle friend of mine" ssye Me James 
Payn, ‘‘was once asked by & playmate of bis own 
sex, butmuch below his rank in life, ‘How does 
your mother get her living?’ We which, after sume re- 
flection, be replied, ‘She gues oulshopplog —so feed 
from the carilest date lu tue male wmlud is Lhe idea 
that this is the favorite purcull ol the female 


It you can find out the place where the 
an's come out most, drop ea little quickilme Into the 
hole and pour boiling water upon lt, or dleesive 
some cawphorinepirite of wine, and pour tt about 
where they are moet annoying. Tobacco water wii 
sometimes have the same ¢ ie Cawmphor will pre 
vent thelr getting into cupboards, orm sponge oat 
rated with creosote 


A cer'aiu !aty 14 untorunately unable ty 


read owing (0 her early education having been new 
lected Her footmab has to carry her Prayer- nous, 
and when ene bas entered her pew to baad it te her 
open, Ooe day alady elttiog nee » her observed 
with surprise thatehe wae holding It upastde down, 
and told her of her mistake **(p,? © exclaime 
**] don't knu@w how to (hank yuu Kul my tootman 
is 80 Stupid.’ 


Woy don't you get ineured for the 
benefitol your wifer Yo ve her, | presumes 


‘Love r Yee, alr i t er . er au ny 
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FA li iti 
asculinities, 

He that may bindor mischief and yet 
permiie lt, is an scoessory. 

Oatio Lowaa drunken man is no 'onger 
*"loaded,;'' he ‘‘he haga package.’ 

A man liges to, have good neighbors 
when he muat love his neighbors as himeecif 

Nothing is thoroughly approved but me 
dioecrity. The majority have estabilened this 

Po P co, who was the last Mox con Gov 
ernor of Oallfornia, teliving tn poverty ia that State 
at the age of # years, 

A tat men'sciub. containing 110 meom- 
bere and representing an a@aregate weight of L4G 
pounds, flourishes ta Mt. Pieasant, Mich 

Accompany to place aivertisemenuts on 
the celllnge of barber shops for the perusal of men 
wetting shaved bas been formed in New York, 

John Charvous, Hindow ard cannibal, 
orlaivaliy from the Fijlt Islands, out more recently 
from Canada, te delivering lectures to Gleorgta 

“Dd veur girl ever refuse you or ever 
eay ‘No’ before she finally consented?’'' Ne, bat 
since we've been married she says notiing elee '' 

Firet tramp: ‘‘What day ot the werk ia 


ity'’ Mecond tramp: ‘Sanday, 1 guess, Kverybodys 
is going to the back door of that saloon over there.'' 


*C.ara Jooneon says you and | are en 
gaged, Ethel,*’ sald Chapple. “Clara J ohneon al 
waye did say every aplicful thing about me she 
could think of," 


Horses could oot stand tho comproaaed 
alr which the men breathe while working In the 
Port Huron tunnel, and mule power was aubatituted, 
The mules get faton lh, 


The lower a man in acallinog, the yreater 
care must he give todetalls, Onaly those whose rep 
ulation Is established and whose income le ageured, 
ean afford to generalize, 

Jay Gould's daily income hase been eati 
mated recently at 97.146 Loornellous Vanderttit'a at 
$15,247, John DD Kockefeller ¢ at §14 715, and William 
Waldorf Astor's at G2 W4 

Y: ‘'QGota cigarabout vou?’ Z:'No; 
I've given ap buying eclgare'* ¥ ‘*Whaton earth 
has put that into your head?'’ Zo: ''Oh, | want to 
break you of the habit of smokiug!’' 


A Cine npati paper ie authority for the 
statement that some distinguished ecithzen of Ohte 
who got coate of arme from a heraldic luirnteting 
house in New York are being dunned for the bille 


A bankrupt banker ‘ad just made ont 
his echedule of assets, * But what will you say when 
you meet your credliorer’' aeked a friend "On, | 
sha'n'tmeettihbem! They travel on foot, while I 
always take acal!"' 

Father: ‘James, you kaow I diss; prove 
very muechof your Agtting, bul Leannot belp feet 
Ing proud of you whipplag couch & ble boy as that 
What did you whip tim fore’ Bon (Claclyaantiy) 
‘Why, he sald Dlooked Iked you,'? 


Bobby: ‘L say, Mr. Upcyke, wnat do 
you suppose Clara ead about you Jaat before you 
camein?’’ Mr, Uvdybe: ‘D haven’tan idea in the 
world, Kobert.’’ Kobby, amazed “Well, you'we 
gvawed It! That's Just what she did aay? 

Naom 3 "Cer PZe, ay you p cher th & 
summertothe winter?’’’ “No! Lilke winter beet '' 
‘Po you Ike It for lie soowse and storima and desolate 
arandeur?’? “Not exactiv: Tithe becanse my tee 
cream biile doa'’t run up 60 thundering blah." 


Charles Ali xaccer Esstman, tne orator 
of bis class which recently graduated from the Meat 
cal School Of the University of Hoaton, le a Santee 
Sious, witha fature whose Importance to hle tribe 
cannot at this moment be adequately estimated 


Mre Pompan ‘M wy An: juat run 
across the etreet and ask that man witht! white 
wash Locket If he lsengaged.'’ Mery Aun (returning 
aiter ao animated conversation with Jullus Pium 
bob): * Piease, mum, he eaye he's been married for 


twelve jeere.’’ 


M eiroaa, to bu bey ‘ Wy « | J} ii, I hear 
you have ype Inte quite a little levwary ed 
you will tx thinking of getting a wite now?'* Joun. 
‘‘Lor’ bless yer, mum, not If Ll knows bt I've seen 
too much of married iite with missuees, beggla’ yer 


pardia’, wum 


‘ Yee, QGeorve.’” ale aid U iCleG J smn e# 
is a lawyer, af well as pave and Unele Heury.? 
* Plenty of lawyera, dear he remarked witha , 
ing smile. yea, theorge hey are handy fora 
young lady to bave lathe famiylo the event ofa 
crawtishing you k Pe 

Wii ict NV isnt mnAKke you s Le \ it 
house so often, Mr. ilank me ob 77 wa 
werry cour irene? Mise Irene aken by 
butrealizing with rare prom ‘ f mind, that Wr 
Hankineon has got loray someting now) "~ 
you linpertineat boy, leave the room 


Firat youth: Uy oka Harry woat’s 
the matter’ Leid Clara Vere de Vere refuse your’ 
y ath, «a \ "No, ehe accepted wu I 
@wiatin creation are you losing a0 tue @ 

‘TL epenteo mueh money courting her (hal Lhe 
envugh left lo Duy an engagement ring.’ 


‘1, by the way, Jobkins, I ae you 


bave anew lawo-mower, | was (hinting ‘hal per 
haps we migh) make Gomme arraugemrullo vo ebares 
om it.”* “Well, abe the y afrangeu i 

iid expect you to mate for meto pay for it 
you to uee ttandietme « w whet t eed ehar, 
eniug.** 

A French manufac urer of bick'es mate 
hem «@ “ gue are wu , le tae 
o “ a eer s a * 
wive : sua 
tl stha ‘ fa a A 
oe ee we Vue Whe ¢ ¥ fura 
woums 

PP. yeic.ar “ya ‘ I bav x 
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Recent Book Issues, 


FRESH PERIODICALS, 

The July St. Nicholas basserved remind 
ere of Kevoiutionary days and the ‘dlo- 
rious Fourth.” In ‘*The Baby a Prisoner. 
ot War" Marvaret Foster Owen relstes the 
capture and retarn of a grandniece of 
Washington. Julia UO. KR. Dorr teils tn 
verses of The Armorer’s Errand,’’ a pre- 
linninary to the storming of Fort Ticonder 
ogee. The sports of summer are prowinen!: 
Mra. Pannell writes charmingly of “Cyc 
ling,’’ Me Pennell furnishing the illustra 
tione; F. W. Pangborn telia “How to Salla 
Boat.’ H W. Henshew oontributes a stady 
of the oommoner American bawks, A 
moat natural and ainusing Iitte story is 
that by H. H. Ewing, describing “How 
Hugh Went to the Party.’ Hesides the ar- 
Ucies spoken of, thers lilustrated poems by 
Avuna M. Pratt, Harriet Presoctt Sho fford, 
O tver Hertford, Margaret Jobneon, Katha 
rine Pyle and Mre, Ricnarde; continued 
stories and sketches, and the departments, 
The Century Ca, New York, 

Tne alwave interesting Mayazine of 

tmertcan Iivtory opens ite tweuly-fourb 
Volume with a vrililant July numoer, A 
fine portrait of Sir Whiiiam Biackstone 
serves asa frontispiece; ite prriinence is ap 
parent to whosoever reads the leading ar 
tioie, The Golden Age of Ovionlal New 
York. following thie delightful ouapter 
Koy Singleton writes briefly of “Sir Wil- 
liam Blaoketone and hie work,’’ the first 
volumes of which were already possessed 
by tue principal lawyers of New York, 
“The Indian College at Cambridge,”’ by 
Andrew McFarlane Davis, follows with 
valuable information on @ subject litte 
known: ‘ Bairgoyne’s Defeat and Surren. 
der, an inquiry from an English Stand. 
point,” by Percy Cross Standienb, is vastly 
interesting; “A Curiousand I » portant Dis- 
covery in Indiana,’ by Ex Lieutenant. 
Governor Kvertaon, gives a picturesque 
view of the links connecting the days of 
chivalry in Franoe with those of adventure 
among the savage tribes of America; and 
then comes ' Preaident Linooin’s Humor,” 
by David RK. Looke, Oae of the most stir 
ring and important papers in the number, 
however, ia by the oelebrated Boston di 
vine, Kev, Samuel E. Herriok, D. D., en- 
titled, ‘Our Relation to the Past a Debi 
to the Future"’ 74% Broadway,New York. 

ee — 


FREAKS Oc WOMEN. 





added, of all ages) have enjoyed a 

considerable reputation for ecoen- 
tricity. When dieposed to indulge in 
freaks, moreover, they donot stick at tri- 
fies, ag meinbers of tLe sterner sex are apt 
todo, Another peculiarity of the whims 
of women is that it is not easy to disoover 
the moves for tnem. 

Let us give a few examples by way of ll- 
lustration: 

Late in thé seventeenth century, a semp 
stress stationed bereei! at a stall in one 
of the fashionable thoroughfares of Lon- 
don, 

Sue was dressed in white, and wore a 
white wask, which oowpletely couceaiea 
her features, Such a strange presence nat- 
uraily attracted to herself a wore profitabl+ 
trade than any of ber rivals, 

Many ladies of fashion patronized her, 
and wuch speculation was indulged in as 
Ww the identity of the myserious semp- 
strens. 

It was ultimately discovered, however, 
thet she was tbe Duchess of Tyroonne),tne 
widow of Richard Taibot, Lord Deputy of 
Ireland uncer Jameell. Having los her 
estate, she resolved to adopt this meane of 
supporting bersel!, and continued to do so 
until the fact came to the Knowledge of ber 
reiativea,when they immediately made ad 
equate provision for ber and restored her to 
sociely. 

The story ja told of a lady of a reepectable 
position who ordered ber appare! in such a 
way thai it never could be said of ber that 
she wore a peir of anything. She wore 
stockings of diferent bues; and,in the same 
way, introduced strong contrasts into other 
p riions of ber dally wear. When asked 
to give a reason for ber eocentricity, she 
oouid only say that it made ber uncom fort- 
abie to do otherwise, 

Many other freake of feminine eccentric! 
ty in connection with dress might be cited, 
butit would be diMoultto instance any- 
tuing wore abeurd tuan the craze in France 
sowe quarter of a century ago for using 
snekes and insects as toliet adornments. 

Tne Princesse de la Tour D’ Auvergne 
used to Keep a littie iive snake in her pock 


et, and in epite of the entreaties of her buse- 


WV Pass in all ages (and, it may be 


nsiet Upon having 
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Madame Musard wore s small viper on 
ber neck amidst ber splendid diamonds, 
and as she appeared in her box at the 
opers,every giase in the Louse was levelled 
at her as sve eat scintillating with diamonds 
and with the dark ooll of tLe reptiie’s body 
setting off the whiteness of ber neck. 

Later on, the Comtesse de Viileneuve for 
seversa! months wore on ber neck « beautl- 
ful scarabaeus beetic. It waa tethered to a 
ring by avery slender gold chain, which 
allowed the insect to run about on the 
lady's shoulder. 

Nara Bernhardt, whose freaks have Leen 
quite Wo numerous W particularize, not 
long ago adopted a young tiger as a pet. 
One of her strangest wills, however, was 
her indulgence in the luxury of accfiin. 
itis reiated thatoue day while suffering 
from an attack of “the miserabies,” she 
laid berself down in thie famous coffin, 
which ls an clegant piece of cabinet work, 
made of bieck ebony and comlortably 
padded with white satin, She closed ber 
eyes, opened her mouth, and requemed a 
‘riend to play a ‘Miserere”’ on the Organ, 
After this, she ordered a number of tapers 
to be lit, and sent for ber bosom friend 
Loul e Abbema, who was requested to as 
sume the garb of a nunand wb kneel beside 
tue o fin as in prayer, whilst in the back 
ground Sara's servante were grouped: 
some praying; Otuers in attitudes of de 
spair, A pnotographer was then sent for w 
photograph tbe scene, which was #0 gbaatly 
that when young Maurice, Sara’s son, 
happened to enter unexpectedly he fortn- 
with fell into a swoon. 

A maden lady named Beawick, living in 
the neighborhood of Manchester was 
haunted for years by the great borror of 
veing buried alive, and tole fear weighed 
upon ber to such an extent that she made a 
will devising ber estate to her medica! ad- 
viver, Mr, Coaries White and his children, 
on condition that the doctor paid her a visit 
every morning for twelve months after her 
decease. 

When the lady died, the doctor had her 
embalmec and iaid out in the attic of the 
old mansion in which she died, and the 
doctor took up his residence in the house, 
A shot time afterwards, it became neces- 
sary for bim ts emove to Manchester, & a 
Louse erected by himin King Street, which 
stood on the site now occupied by the 
Town Hall, To this nouse the body ol! 
Miss Koawick was removed,and there it re- 
mained until Mr. Wohite’s death, when it 
was conveyed to toe Lying-in Hospital, 
whence it was ultimately taken tothe Mare 
chester Museum of Natura! History, the 
muwiny being suspended in a case with 
g.ase door, 

Another maiden lady nemed Hannah 
Murton, living at Taunton, took to ber cof. 
fin, like Sarah Bernhardt, while still in 
the enjoyment of good health. Hannab 
bad made avow neverto beon terms of 
friendship with “any he fellow,’ and, 
under the impreesion that her resolution 
would be strengtbened by contact with a 
ooffiin, she purchased one, and whenever 
she felt indisposed, immediately deposited 
bereelf in the melancholy receptable. The 
coffin, bowever, was not exclusively appro- 
priated to the accommodation of ber mortal 
remains, bul served also as her wardrobe, 
and as a cupboard for her bread and 
cheese, 

Many cases of women disguising them- 
selves as nen Lave come under notice from 
time to tiie, Dut perhaps the following is 
less generally Known than sowe: 

A woman, named Sarah E, Edmonds, 
prompted solely by patriotism, served two 
years in the Federal Army. 

At the outbreak of the war #ne was living 
at Flint, Michigan. Sbe assumed male at. 
tire, becawe a private in Oompany F of the 
S.cond Michigao Infantry, went to the 
front, was at toe vattie of Bull Kun, served 
all turougb the cawpatgn under Generai 
Pope, then with Barosi.e at Fredericks- 
burg, and thence went wilb the regiment 
to Kentucky. There the young soidier 
was prosirated with chillis aud fever; a 
leave of aveence was ri fused, and, fearful 
that ber sex would be d'scovered, she left 
the ermy, and takliog up her residence at 
Oberlin, Oalo, résuimmed her woman's garb. 
Tuough participating in over forty battles, 
large and emali, sie was vever wounded, 
Sse married in 1407, 

A young lady living tn California, some 
litle while ago, took itinto her head that 
she wuuld like to Make boresnoes. It had 
long been a favorite pastime of bers to 
watch a neéigbboring blacksmith at work, 
and ene at last asked to be allowed to try 
her bang upon one. Permission was grant- 
ed, and abe did 80 well that she continted 


the employment, and came to be largely 
patronized, 

Speci nens f her tt liwork were subee 
yuenotiy ext 6G al San Francia and the 
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blacksmith who had taught her sent of the 
borseshoss as a present tc Queen Victoria, 

Margaret Fuller was addicted to freaks 
She called herself ‘a living carbuncle,” 
She said, ‘‘Carbuncles are of two kinds, 
male and femate, Tre female casts out 
light; the male was light within itself, 
Mine isthe male”’ 

One Sunday night it wae announced at 
the chapel she attended thatthe minister 
who bad promised (‘o preach bad been 
seized with sudden illness and could not 
come, There being no substitute availa- 
ble, it wae proposed that the service should 
consist almply of prayers and psalms, 
This was a great disappointment to the 
crowded congrégstion,. 

Margaret Fuller beckoned to tie chief 
cfice bearer, and grestly startied bim by 
Cfleripg to preach a sermon herself. The 
bewlidered gent.eman wonderingly ac- 
quiesced, and Margaret ascended the pul- 
pit and delivered an eicquent oratiou: 
quite a# suitabie, however, to a temple of 
Jupiter Olympus as to a Christian Courch 

en 

AN ABSENT MINDED PaRENT.— The 
Herald besa story of amotner in New 
York wLo makes a practice of taking her 
baby shopping with her, 

Sue bas a coach for the infant and invar 
lable leaves Doto outside the store whilst 
s.é is making Ler purchases, The other 
day she went alone to market, and,on com- 
ing out of the place, through force of habit 


On the pavement and waiked off with it. 
W ben she bad gone about twenty-five feet 





she discovered her 


rror and turned back 
f é arket, where thie 
woe ¢ a ar ge 8 daw 
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Good Paper! Clear Print! Neat Binding! 


The usual price forthe cneapest » .of Dickens Novels has heretofore been 
$1000. Owlng tothe present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading bock manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
° most extraordinary bargein in good literature ever heard of, 


I> Handsomely Made, Convenient Sized Books, 


Dickens’ Works are the most widély read of any novels printed in any lan. 
guage. The popularity of Dickens is ever increasing and every person should 
own a full set of his works. Charlies Dickens is eminently the novelist of the 
peopie, No person is well read who has not perused bis works, 


HOW TO CET THEM. ° 


Send us six (6) three months trial subscribers at 50 cents each and we will 
send you the entire 15 Volumes free of all charges as a premium, 
If preferred a complete set of 25 Waverly Novels in 12 Volumes will be sent 


A trial subscriber isa New One, and must bea person who is not now on our 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These VoLUMES are each about 517% Inches in size and of uniform th':knees, 
The printing is clear and the type of@ readabie size, They are piinm:-d trom 
plates made for this edition, Not CONDENSED OR ABRIDGED, 

Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so small an amount, or with ae little trouble. Ask six 
of your acquaintances totry THE Post (three months or 13 weeks, Send us 
their names and addresses with 50 cents for each, and secure a complete set of 
either Dickens or Waverly Novels, Send in your order at once, 


Evening Post, 


726 Sansom St., Philadelphia. Pa. 
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icunded at the diseppearance of the child. 

Bat the two mothers smiled and nodded 
while explanations were being given and 
accepted. 

The thoughts that ran through the minds 
of the two women as they widened the 
Cistance between them were something 
like thie; 

‘How could I have mistaken that child 
for mine! li’4 nowhere near as pretty. 
How absent minded | am!’’ 

The other: “Well, if she’d looked at the 
baby there would have been no mistake, 


for there isn’t another such pretty baby in 
Harlem!’’ 


—_—e _ 


“STEER THE Haprpy HEwtM.’’—So said 
Shakspeare, and tbe man who is born witb 
natural disp sition to makethe best of 
things has more reason to be thank!ul tran 
be who !s born to an ample fortune. 

What atslismanic power be possesses! 
An «ye for brightness—what a biessing it 
is! Some people’s souls seem to have s 
strong tflinity for whatever there is in the 
other worid capabie of ministering to 
joy. 

They detect its presence by a special in- 
stinc!; they 6xtract it from the most unlike 
ly objects. It may be ever so latent, but 
they will be sure to find it out. The first 
sensation stirred in them by overshadow: 
ing darkness is that there is some light 
left. 

The first reflection which trouble begets 
in therm is, Sweet are the uses of adversi- 








| ty.”” Oae such individual in a household 
is a source of incalculable comfort to all the 
| reat; for it certainly does one good to see & 
man ake tbe beat of things—it is like rest 
when youare weary r oold water when 
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No SHOW, 





Joe Beal ‘ud set upon akeg 
Down to the grocery store, and throw 
One leg right over ‘tother leg, 
An’ swear he'd never had no show; 
‘Oh, no!’’ said Joe, 
**Hain'’t hed no show’'— 
Then shift bis quid to ‘tother jaw, 
An’ chaw, an’ chaw, an’ chaw, an’ chaw, 


He sald he got no start in life, 
Didn't git no woney from his dad, 
The washin' took in by bis wife 
Karned all the funds he ever had; 
* Oh, no!"* said Joe, 
**Hain't bed no show''— 
And then he'd look up at the clock, 
An’ talk, an’ tals, an’ talk, an’ talk, 


‘"'Il'we waited twenty year—le's see — 
Yes, twenty-four, an’ never struck— 
Altno’ I’ve sot roun’ patiently— 
The fust tarnation streak e: luck, 
*'Oh, no!’ said Joe, 
**Hain't hed no show''— 
Then stuck like mucilage to the spot, 
An‘ sot, an’ sot, an’ sot, an’ sot, 


**I've come down regeler every day 
For twenty years to l’iper’'s store; 
I've sot here in a patient way—! 
Say, bain’tl, Pipery'’ Piper swore, 
**L tell ye, Joe, 
Yer hain't no show; 
Yer too dern patient'’—thber hull raft| 
Jest laffed, an’ laffed, an‘ lafed, 
—JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 





When is a kiss like a rumor?—When it 
goes from mouth to mouth, 


Everything depends on early training 
A rope gets tight because that's the way it is taut. 


Tnere is nothing loud about the flanune) 
shirt. On thecontrary, itis modestand shrinking. 


‘T had a tearful dream last night. 1 
dreamed I was riding along a lonely road’'— 
‘*What on—a nighimare?’’ 


The widow—''How etrange it is that we 
should meet thus after all these years.’’ Her first 
admirer (despairingly)—Well, I did my bestto pre- 
vent it,’* 


Mrs. Fangle, in a horrified tone: ‘You 
don't mean to tell me that James McFeeters really 
struck bis mother!’’ 

Vangie: ‘‘Yes; struck ber for ten dollars,’ 


A newspaper, recording the fall of a 
person into the river, says: ‘‘It is a wonder he es- 
caped with hia life.’ Wouldn't it have been a ati!) 
greater wonder if he had escaped without it? 


A gentleman meeting one ot his friends 
who was insolvent, expressed great concern for his 
embarrassment, ‘‘You are mistaken, wy dear sir,*’ 
was the reply; ‘*’tls not i, ‘tis my creditors who are 
embarrassed.’’ 


Poysician: ‘My friend, I fear that you 
have got water on the brain’’’ 
Patient: **‘Water your reasons for thinking sor’' 
The physician fainted, 


Protessor: ‘‘Gentlemen will please close 
their books.’’ 
After a lapse of a few seconds, observing that his 
polite command had not beeu obeyed, he adds” 
**Those who are not gentlemen will please close 
their books.,’’ 


Colored pastor, dismissing congregation: 
**‘De membahs what am pervided wid umbrellahs 
will please wait til [take a look at ‘em. Siace de 
mysterious disappearunce of my own umbreliah last 
Sunday, dar ama cloud ob suspicion fvatin’ over dis 
yer church which hab got to be dispelled!’’ 


“Now, which of the great men of the 
past would you rather be, Robert?’® asked the 
teacher, after a long and interesting talk on the ce- 
lebrities of history. 

**None of 'em,’’ replied Robert, promptly, 
**‘None of them! Why not?’’ 
***Cause they’re all dead,’’ 


Jones and his wife were wandering 
among the cages in a menagerie. 

‘*T say, Jones, dear, what on earth bas that ana- 
conda tied himself up into such an tnvoived knot 
for?’ 

‘Can't say, darling, unless there’s something on 
his mind he wants to remember.’’ 


Veterinary surgeon, to his new assiatan! 
**You must take this tube, Pat, fllit with the pow- 
der, insert it in the horse's mouth, and give a quick, 
sharp blow,’’ 

Vet., tem minutes later: ‘‘ What's the trouble, 
Pat?'* 
Pat: ‘*Troth, sor, the horse blowed first:"’ 


Visitor: ‘‘Whata beautilul iibrary you 
have! I really envy you.’’ 
Retired butcher: ‘Yes; and just look at the bind- 
ing of them books!"' 
Visitor: ‘*I see—they are all bound In calf,’’ 
Retired butcher: *‘Just so; and I killed all them 
calves myself what furnished the eather,’* 


Tramp, to partner: ‘Did the old man 
give you anythin’, Bill?’’ 
Partner: ‘*No,’? 
**What did you say to bim?’’ 
**lasked him if he couldn't help a poor man who 
was out o° work, and he said he could give me some 
work, Times seems to be gettin’ wuss every day.’’ 


‘Have you any particular object in view 
in loafing around here?’’ asked the contractor of a 
bew building of an idler who was in the way. 

**Yes, sir,’’ was the prompt reply. 

**Well, what te it?’’ 

“‘l want to dodge my creditors, and they will never 
think of looking for me where there is any work go- 
ing on,’** 


Visiting friend: ‘ You have a very pretty 


house,’' 


Lady, who bas just movedin: ‘‘Yes; but we are 
&\/ In confusion, and it does take such a long time to 
get things settied.** 

Vis ng friend Yes, a a time 

ad Yes pe w A 7 


re y ail agair 
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In from one totwenty minutes, never falls to re- 
Neve PAIN with one thorough application, No mat- 
ter Dow violent or excruciating the pain the RKheu- 
ma'ic, Bed-Ridde n Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, 
Neuralgic or pr-etrated with disease may suffer 
RADWAY'S READY RELIEF will afford inetant 
ease 

RADWAY'S READY RELIEF isa cure for 
every pain, TOOTHACHE, HEADACHE, 
WOEATICA LUYWBAGO, NEURALUIA, 
RHEU WATISM. SWELLING ofthe JOINTS, 
S*HAINS, BRUISES, PAINS in the BACK, 
CHEST or LIWKS. 

‘Loever travel without your READY RELIEF 
[tisawran! medicine for a sucd-n attack of Sore 
(Throat, and for Soraina and Bruises it hea no 
equs! " J. E HUNT, Mahone Biy, Nova Seotta 

'¢ can’t cistn teo mueh for vour READY 
REL 1EF " LEMUEL C, MAUPIN, Free Union, Va 

Filteen years avo ‘our medicloes were intro. 
dneed tome and Lhave never been sorry forit. The 
READY RELIEF bas sav'd me many aches and 
pairs *? ALBERT FRANK, Casevilie Mieh 

“My wife vas iound your READY KELIEF to be 
the Dest ning and cheapest for Neuraista Soe also 
keepeour chitdrenin splendid health by the ase of 
yourpilis *’ EDWARD SWAKDER, Fort Qu’ Ap- 
pelle, Assinivola, N W, Pr. 

“We are never without vour medicines tn onr 
er ‘e, Have used them for 24 years’ Mrs. SAKAH 

. JAMES Ashiand, Ky. 

“sh thanw God and vou tor your READY RELIEF 
and PILLS, which have cured me cowmpie ely of 
Influenasa.’? W. THISTLE, Lowestoft, Suffolk, 
Euglaud, 











Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHOEA, 
OHULERA ‘MUKBUS, 


Itwillinafew minutes, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heartburp, Niusea Vomiting, Nervousness Sleep 
leseness, Cholera Morvus, Sick Headache, Summer 
Complaiot, Diarrbuss, Dysentery, Collec, Wind io 
the Bowels aud all iuvernal pains, 








Malaria in Its Various Forms. 
FEVER AND AGUE; 


Radway’s Ready Relief. 


Not onlv cures the patient seized with malaria, but 
if people exposed to lt will every morning ou get- 
ting out of bed ‘ake twenty or thirty drops of the 
READY KEL! EF ina glass of water and drink and 
tala cracker, they will escape attacks 

There is vota remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Awvue and ail other malarious, billous 
and ovwer fevers (aided by KRAUDWAY S PILLS), so 
quickly as RADWAY'S KEADY RELIEF, 


FIFTY CENTS PER BOTTLE 
SOLD BY DRUGGISIS. 


RAUWAY'S 
PILLS, 


The Creat Liver Remedy. 


Perfect Purgatives, Soothing Aperients, 
Act Without Pain, Always HRellable 
and Naturalino Their Operation. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, rewulate, purify, cleanse, and strenogth- 
en, KHadway'’s Pills forthe cure of all alsorders of 
the Siomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, 
Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, Costive- 
ness. Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Billousness, Fever, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, acd all de- 
rangements of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegeta- 
ble, containing nO mercury, minerals, or deleteri- 
ous drugs, 

BE Observe the following symptoms resulting 
from ciseases of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood in the 
Head, Acidity of the stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, 
Diswust for Food, Fulness of Weight in the Stomach, 
Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fiuttering io the Pi 
o} the S'omach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried or 
DiMficult Breathing, Flattering at the Heart, Choking 
or Sufocating Sensations when tn a lylag posture, 
Dots or Webs before the sight, Bever or Dull Pain 
in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellow- 
ness of the Skin and Eyes, Pain io the side, Breast 
Limbs, and Sudden Fiushes of Heat, Burning of the 





VFiesh. 
A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS wun free Lhe 
system of al! the abo ve-named disorders 
PR4CK,25 CENTS PER nex. 
4end stamp for postave to KADWAY & OV New 
York, fur our Look of advice 
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Tow can mane 6 large eum of money el wore 
for usin yourown locality Luring the past 
few years those who have thus worked hag 
reeeived over Five Millions of dollars foe 
their services more than « barre! of money 
We went «few more workers @tonce the 
work «@ easy, pleasent, edapted to both 
young end o!4 of exuther ers ow can work 
5 sli the time of in epare time only Any one 
can jo the work aft'er studying our direc 
tone fore day or two This @ the chance of 
& istetime fe whpemgh nig” ply atome An 
YT ome anywhere can side per me borg 
Great workers, « P the moet favorable 
conditions, earn @ 2 dey and upwards 
No class of ' the world are makin 
e@ut enpleal. thoee at work for | 
of whatever you may do, you should look 
oe You will find that ee can casily make 
ore. If you write te us before we secure all 
ewill layall before you PERE BR. letter 
f you conclude net to go to work, 













arm 1s dome. Rvery ome of our work - 


am pl 
ers makes bia mene, "Tove & Co. Bea 4OU, Auguste. Meinm 


ee Re War Pf 
50c, T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


B A D G E Ss 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Sohools, Aoademies, &o. 


Wemake GOLD PINS and CHAKMS, MEDALS, 
+» from all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices, 
We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Organizations, and for Balle and Excursion pur- 
» which are noted for their fine execution, 

If this Paper ie mentioned we will send illustra- 

tions of whatever kind you wish to see on applica- 


tion 
H.G. OESTERLE &CO., 
No. 224 N. Ninth St., Philedelphia, Pe. 


DSF DIES 


114 Favorite Prescriptions of Onn 
the Brightest Medical Mind MEDICIND 


in the world, as used by then | 

the Hospitals of Loadun, Yarn, FOR ONB 

Herlin and Vienna, DISharys. 

No. 1—Cures Catarrnh, I ay lever, ono 
Cold, Catarrhal Dentiess, ; 

No.2 Coughs, ‘ vids, eonchiti+, Asth- 
ma, Consumption, A Doe Aor # hemody, 

No. 3-Rheumatism, (i: 

No.4 Liver & Kidneys, D epepein Ine 
diyestion, Conmstiy al lap enna, 

No.5 Fever and ie, Dumb Ague 
Malaria, Neuraij ia. 

No.6 Female ‘Weakness, Trregulart- 
tier , Whites, A Groldtets beets 

°. 9 A Poertect ponte, winch gives 

Foalth, For andt » Clear Cuiu- 
plexion Gand Blood end | teof it. 

No.8 NervousDebility,!. sof Power 


Tripotence am ineotipmreble rere 











RELIABLE tha ope [et disena: CR al i and 


tog per Manes “ 
ACENTS Drewes 5 : colarea aent free 

rp tion IOSPITA', UES 
WANTED. ‘ MPA Ot. Voronta, Ce ‘ 














yaad & CO., 


ae sT., 
Pailadeiphia. 

Premier Artists 
IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the celebrated GOSSANREM VER- 
TILATIN@G Wie aad ELASTIC BAND 
rou rum, 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen Ww 
measure their own heads with accuracy : 


FOR Wies, incu TOUPBES AND 6UALFS, 
No.1, The round of the INCH BA. 
\. No. 1, From forehead back 
No. 3%. From forehead as far as bald. 


iv) 

over the head to neck. Noo’ 2. Over forehead as 
far ae required, 

No, 8. Over the crown o# 
the head, 


round the forehead 
Eeey eve always ready for sale om lendid Btock of 
Wigs, Tou Laaes' me. Half Wigs, 
seties, Braids, Curls, ete., wena Ctutiy manu fao- 
red, and as cheap as any establishment in the 
nion. Letters from any part of the wurid wii) re 
ceive attention. 





Dellard’s Herbanium Extract tor 
the Hair. 


This preparation has been poets and sold 
at Dollard's for the ro afty and ite merits 
are such that, while it bas sores vet poen advertised, 
the demand for it keeps steadily Increasing 

Also Dellard’s hagemerative Cream, to be 
used in conjunction th the Herbantum when 
the Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll, 


Mrs, Kimondson Gorter writes to Messrs Dollard 
& Co,, Ww send her a bottle of thetr Herbanium Kx- 
tract “for the Hair, Mr@. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal it as a dressing for the 


hair in Knglan: 
BS. EDMONDBON GUOKTER, 
Oak Lodge Thorpe. 
Nov, @, "ss Norwich, Norfolk, Ea ad. 


TO Mus, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Uhestnut et., Phiia, 
I have frequently, during @ number of ye ars, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Katract,'' and I do not 
know of any which equalsi( asa pleasant, refreshing 
and beaithful cleanser of jue hair. 
ver? i ree epeorfally, 
AKD MYERS, 
Kx-Member of ( Eaaston. Sth istrict. 
NavY (aY Orvrics, PUILADBLPHIA, 
Ihave used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Katrac or 
Vegetable Hair Wash,'' regularly for upwards of 
five yest with great advantage. My hair, from 
rapidly thinning, was early restored, and has been 
oy tby itin ite wonted thic no a and strength, It 
e best Wash I have ever used 
. RUSBELL, U. BN. 
I have used constantly for more than twenty-five 
ears, ‘*Dollard's Herbanium,'' for removing dan- 
ruff and dressing my hair, aleo tor the relief of ner 
vous headaches. I have found ita delightful artic.e 
for the tollet, and cheerfully testify to the virtues 
claimed for it, I would not be without ft. 
JAMKS BKB, CHANDLER, 
No, #6 Chestnut Street, 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
and applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 





VENTLEMEN'S HAIB CUTTING and SHAVING, 
LADIES awp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING 
None but Practical Male and Female Artiste Ke 


oloye 
i 
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waarel eae) 





beolatel wataill . 
perch seat DIOAL sic rpm nie 


Aireee ‘ERI UFFALO, N. 7 


A MONTIL. Agenta Wanted beat sell 
ingarticiesintiie world, Laatipie Pree, 
Address N. A. MALL, H. Detroul, Mich. 


TO PLAY MUSIC 
WITHOUT STUDY! 


-. This Can Be Done by Means of the 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE to the PIANO or ORGAN. 


Anycne knowing a tune, either ‘*in the head,'’ 


as it is cailed, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 


van play it WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS. KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC OK THE INSTHKU- 
MENTS. In fact it may be the first time they have ever seen a plane or organ, yet If they know 
eo much as to whistle or hum 8 tune—eay ‘‘Way Down on the Swanee Hiver,’' for instance they 
can play it IMMEDIATELY, correctiy and with good effect, on the piano of organ, with the as- 
sistance of thisGUIDA, THE GUIDE shuws how the tunes are Wo be played with both bands and 
in different keys, Thus the player has the full effect of the bassand treble clels, Loxether with the 
power of making correct and harmonious chorde in accompaniments. It must be pialoly under e 
stood that the Gulde will not make an accomplished musician without study. It wlil do soothing 
of the kind, Whatitcando, do welland WITHOUT FAIL te to enable anyone understanding 
th~ nature of atune or air in music tw play such tunes or aire, withoutlever having opened a music 
book, and without previously needing to Know the difference between A or G, @ half-note or a 
quarter-note, a sharp ora fiat, The Guide ts placed on the instrument, and the player, without 
reference Wo anything but what hele shown by it odo, can inatew moments play the plece a 
curately and without the least trouble. Although It dues not and never can supplant regular books 
of study, it will be of incalculable assistance to the player vy ‘‘ear’’ and all others who are thelr 
own instructors. By giving the student the power & play IMMEDIATELY tweive tunes of if- 
ferent character —th.s number of pleces belug sent with each Guide—the ear grows accuswomed Ww 
the sounds, and the fogers used Ww the position and wucbBof the keys, Bo, aflera very Ullie prec- 
lice with the Gulue, it wil'l be easy to pick oul, almost with the skill aod rapidity of the ienined 
player, any alr or tune tha. may be heard or known, 

The Guide, we repeat, wlll not learn bow Ww read the common sheet musir Hot it will teael 
hose who cannot spend years learning an instrument, bow W learn a number of tunes without 
EITHER PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OK STUDY, A child If it can say ite A, BK, C'sand knowes 


tune—eay ‘The Sweet Bye and Bye'’ —can ylay it, afler a few attempts, quite well, There are 
many who would iike W be able lo dothis, for their own and the amusementof others, an! Ww such 
we commend The Gulde as BOUND TO DO for them ALL WESAY Ite cheapuees and useful. 
ness, Moreover, would make ita very good present Ww give a person, whether young or old, at 
Christmas. Almost every home in the land hase plano, organ or melodeon, whereon seldom more 


thao one of Whe familly can play. With this Gulde in the Louse everyouty can make more oF less 


good use of thelr lnstrumenw, 


The Guide will be sent \ any address, all postage paid, on recelptof FIFTY CEN IS (Post 
age Stamps, 27's, taken.) For Ten Cente ertra ea music book. contalnuing the words an: music for io 
popular songs, will be sent with The Guide, AQUI eee 


THE QUIDE 


726 SANSOM &T., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


MUSIC CO., 
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(atest Fashion Phases. 

Oneof the farhions that is likely to be 
very prevalent during the coming season 
is that of ;aueia, for some of the most beau 
tiful of the new fabrica are specially mace 
with the intention of being employed in 
this way, a wide Ggured band cocupying 
thecen're of the breadth, with narrow 
bands near oach selvedge to serve as trim- 
miny for the corsage, 

Many fabrics are made in this style, but 
t:0 majority are either fine woollen diagc- 
nals or wool greuadines, these last chiefly 
in black, In designsand color the pan- 
elled fabrios vary considerably, but a very 
lovely specimen, typioel of many others, is 
& biscult colored diagonal with a centre 
band of mauve corded silk with a small 
lace like Ggure in white,on which are 
thrown at Intervala broche velvet flowers, 
in #ades of mauve and violet; the band is 
burdered on each side with a lace broche 
pattern tn light eoru allk; the narrow trim 
unipg for the cora.ge consists of a repetition 
of thin lace pattern, headed bya band of 
mauve corded allk, 

The grenadine panels have asimilar wide 
band in the centre, the design being apn 
Imitation of a rich polnt lace pattern carried 
outio black cut and uncut ve vet on a 
colored silk ground; the cflect of tbis bro- 
caded lace pattern on such a color aa old 
rose is magnificent, and the narrow bor- 
ders area repetition in small of asimilar 
design, Both these tmaterlals are made up 
with plain fabric to oorrespond, biscuit 
diagonal in one case, and plain black gren- 
adine in the other, 

Black and colored woollen canvas ma- 
terivis and silk gavuseos are also fashionable 
In other patterns; a Deautiful fabric Is an 
imitation of Cluny Guipure in white, on a 
fiovelie canvas woollen yround; biack wool 
lon grévadines are striped witha icaf de 
wiyii, carried out In tiny loops of greeu,red, 
yellow and pale biue silk, producing a 
chine effect, and divided by half inch wide 
airipes of colored ailk; black wllk gauzes 
aré striped with broohe satin banda, with 
bircda or flowers in gally colored silks at 
intervals; colored allk and wool ¢tamines 
arécharming in wide atripes alternated 
with broad bands of silk broche, or da- 
inaesss patterna in the saine shade; this is 
extremely pretty in verdigris green, with 
the etamine stripe in a light fancy pattern; 
a white woollen etamine of fine close nake 
is striped with broad banda in lovely Pom 
padour stripes, oarried out In silks of va 
rious shades; the delicacy of coloring atc 
beauty of the design of the Pompadour 
at: pes inakes this an especially attractive 
fabric, 

A very curious novelty is a cotton 
étainine in ivory white, with a pattern of 
closely woven ovais, outiined with coord 
and surrounded and separated from each 
other by a kind of loose net-work of the 
threade twisted and knotted together; this 
looke very well for plain dresses over silk 
to natch, 

Chere are several ways of using the pan- 
ela firet mentioned, but they are in nearly 
all cases placed on one side of the skirt,and 
gonerally appear under the slightly draped 
front and plain pleats of the back, A new- 
er arrangement isto usethe band as if it 
were a wide border, and to join it to the 
plain material of the back breadtha, the 
outer edge of the panel, towards the front, 
ia (hus brought over the tabiier, instead of 
belng under it. The open corsage shows 
a draped plasiron of silk, which may be 
oboren to mateh the ground oolor or that 
of the design, and is ornamented with a 
deep turn. d down collar and revers, edged 
with the narrow bordering; the high collar 
and waistband, this last seen in front only 
@ the foot of the p.astron,and a band down 
the outeide of eoch sleeve and round the 
wrist, are all of the narrow bordering ocor- 
responding with the panel, 

Lace and embroidery are employed for 
panels in the same way as woven fabrics 
aud are socompanied by ool'arcttes, oo- 
quilloa, and applications of embroidery 
as trim pings for toe corsage and sleeves, 
Bows of ribbor, and rosettes of ribbon and 
silk aré indispensable adjuncts to tollets 
partly consisting of lace or embroidery, 

When the embroidery takee the form of 
the fashionable applications of ve vet, rib 
bon velvet to match le employed for the 
sash and other ornaments, A charming 
costuine of thie kind is made of maize ool- 
ored foulard, and applications of bronze 
velvet on the foulard. 

The skirt ofthe piain silk its draped in 
front and mounted at the back with gatners, 
the style generally adopted now with ali 
dresses. On tne left side isa panel of the 


appiique embroidery. The back of the 
reage la of piain bronse velvet, wilh a 
fembroldery in the centre, the sides | 
ain velvet; the left aide of the | 
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front is of plain foulard, Craped from the 
shoulder, and disappears under the right 
front applique embroidery which crosses it 
diagonally to the left bip. A velvet sash 
is folded round the waist and fastened on 
the left, the long fringed euds falling in 
froutofthe panel, The apper part of the 
siseve ia of plain foulard, pufied at the 
shoulder, the lower part is of applique 
embroidery, fitting tightly tothe arm and 
rising above the elbow. 

Anotber toliet intended for a young lady 
has the pialn forreau sairt of plain peach 
blossom silk, bordered witha thick ruche 
of the same; over this te a full skirt of 
peach blossumm voile bordered with a band 
ot ribbon velvet in a darker shade, and 
draped a littie on each side of the front by 
lifting the skirt at the waist. The short 
waisted bodice, with gathers at the walst,is 
of vyotle, with a deep collar and doable 
coqullle jabot of finely-pleated peach bios- 
som surab; a folded waist-band of velvet is 
fastened under one arm. The sleeves, of 
voile are in a series of five graduated pufie 
drawn in with bands of velvet. 

Ordinary silk embroidery, or even the 
more @¢laborate work in go!d and silver 
thread and colored beacsa is no longer suf- 
ficient, inany Of the new embroiderics are 
very original, and quite novel effects are 
often produced, Kaised flowers of every 
description form the designs, together with 
ineir stalks and follage,and they are so 
modelled and worked that they have the 
exact appearance of the natural flowers, 
Thus a toilette of oorn-colored crepe de 
Chine is ornamented with tufts and gar- 
lands of Parina violets, made of silk and 
painted tn imitation of the natural flow- 
ors 

Velvet orchids, oullined with fine cbe- 
nlile, aré magnificent on a ground of pale 
pink or blue fatlle, more especially as 
every partof the Howersand their stalks 
and leaves are painted by hand with the 
most delicate finish, An exceedingly ef- 
fective tollette is of sky-blue satin, with an 
elaborate design worked in jet, and long 
aprays of convolvulus are made of sky-biue 
crepe modeled inthe exact shape of the 
flower and fixed on the material, 

Tnose embroidered robes are exceeding- 
ly rich and new, and are made in many 
different ways, the embroidery being em- 
ployed as a border, panels, tabiier, or in 
some Other way asthe taste of the oour- 
turiere may dictate, 

Biack lace appliques are also in great 
favour; the separate patterns of the lace, 
generally large flowera or sprays, are cut 
clear of the net ground, and appliqued at 
intervals over tue skirt; the corsage and 
sleeves are ornamented inthe same way, 
and, if any ribbon trimmings sre needed, 
they are black likethe lace, The ground 
is either voile or silk, andas a rule some 
sbade of red is preferred; for evening wear, 
sky-blue is novel and pretty with black 
lace appliques and jet ornaments, 

A few evening dresses are made with low 
vodices and long sleeves, the sleeves in 
some rere instances being so long that 
they reach nearly to thé Knuckles, where 
they spread outa little; the upper part is 
putted, but from the elbow to the wrist 
they fit the arin closely; the fashion is not 
pretty, and is not very likely to becomes 
general, 

Velvet siseves are adopted with dresses, 
redingotes, and jackets of all kinds; the 
sleeves are cut with one seam only, the 
lining being the only part that has a seam 
atthe back;the upper part is draped or 
puffed on the lining and much raised at 
the shoulder, a séam would be so distigur- 
ing amongst the folds of the drapsry,that a 
bles cut seamless sieeve is imperative, 
Shaped linings also extend to the seamless 
bodices that arecat on the cross, ciosely 
modelled on the figure and fastened under 
the arm on one side. 


Odds and Anda. 
ABOUT OHINA AND GLASS 

Notbing spoils the look of a dinner table 
more than ill keptchina and glass, Who 
would fancy the most delicate prepared 
dish eaten off a plate covered with smudges 
or scratches? As aman is known by his 
works, 80 !s a good parlor maid known by 
the state in which she keeps her giase and 
china. A parlor maid who will lay the 
table with smudgey glass and spotted 
china cannot be a good servant, and the 
sooner she is told to go, the better for the 
comfort of the household. The china should 
be kept bright and spotiess; the glass per- 
fectly clear and shining. 

This is not as easy as it appears at first 
sigot, aud maaya good servant is defoc- 
tive in this one point, often through want 





Of teaching. A few good hints would soon 

set hér right, Dat her mistress will find it 

imposslbie to give these if ane hereel! is in 
mpiete ignorance as to how it isd 


In the Grat piece, the chine pantry must 
bea perfectly dry room, otherwise the 
china and glass wil! always be more or 
leas cloudy, and will want constant atten- 
tion. The walls should be fitted with broad 
wooden shelves, on the bottom of which 
the chine ant g'.se which are In oc nm‘tart 
use should be arranged In seta, (hore that 
are uo vlien used being placed vutvul the 
way onthe bigher shelves, The vessels 
sbould be so erranged, that esc!) particular 
article may be got at without having to 
move everything else,as constant handling 
is not calculated to improve the brigbt sur- 
face of glass or china. The under sbelf 
should be fitted with a drawer or drawers, 
in which to ceep the cloths, leathers, brush- 
es, etc., used In the cleaning process. 

Having arranged our china pantry, we 
will now turn to the cleaning of the articies 
it contains. China and giass cannot be 
washed together; we will therefore begin 
with the china, dealing first with plates 
and dishes, 

D:flerent sorte of china regaire diferent 
sorts of cleaning,some kinds needing more 
attention than others, either because the7 
are more fragile, or because they loose 
their glows and colors more easily tnan 
others. ‘Coe red on old china fades quicker 
than other colors, us it bas in moat cases 
been laid on atter burning. The Uhinere 
often palattoelr china witha red dye ex- 
tracted from scar.et cloth, which is not at 
all durable, 

For tho westing, two wooden bowls, one 
with warm, the other with oold water 
should be used, The parior waid ‘as far 
more liabie to have breakages if she uses 
an earthen were Lowl,for it she be no! very 
osrefui, the china will Lit agains: the side 
oftbe bowl. For the same reason she 
muat take caré not to put too many things 
{nto the vow! at once. 

Tue china must first be cleansed from 
grease by being carefully wiped with a 
cloth in the bow! contaming te warm 
water, in which a liftls 5).ia bas been dis- 
solved; not much of this latter article must 
be use, as it makes the cuina owritile, and 
softens the glaze. When the plates, etc., 
perfectiy cleansed from grease,they should 
be plunged in the cold water to make them 
bright, then placed upon toe rack todry, 
For wiping over plates and dishes, a glass 
cloth must be used, end kept for tois vee 
only, !.'8 wollto mark c!otis * giaes” or 
“tea” as the case nay be,s80 tbat no mistake 
need be wade, not 6ven by a badly trainvd 
servant. Some servants seew to delight in 
using one cloth for all purposes, but this 
babit is very slovenly, and never to be tol- 
erated, 

China ornaments and flower vases are 
aleo wesheco in warm and cold water, bat, 
an they are not greasy, no soap is required. 
Ifthey have not been washed for some 
time, and are becows dirtv, whiie soap 
isa very good thing to use. A wott nail 
brusb is a very useful to clean orname its 
decorated with raised flowers or figures, as 
one can clean more thoroughly in between 
the raised parts 

Glass requires a good deal more care 
than china. Tbe best material to use in 
cleaning it is fuller’s earth. This must ne 
reduced toa very fine powder, entirely 
freed from any rough or hard bits which 
might damage the polished surface of the 
giass. The earth is putinto tae vessel to 
be washed; warm water is poured upon 
it. 

After it bae been well shaken, it is emp- 
tiled out, cold water being put to take its 
place. This is a good thing to use for de- 
canters and carafes, both of which are dif- 
ficult toclean, Another good method tor 
cleaning them, is, after having filled 
them about two-thirds with warm water 
(not hot) to put in several soaped pieces of 
brown or blotting paper, shake the decan- 
tere well, then leave them foran hour or 
80, 

Enipty out the soapy water, rinse sev- 
6ral times witb clean cold water,and invert 
them inarack to dry; when dry, polish 
the outsides with a ieather, The great 
secret by which to keep glass clear and 
bright isto use plenty of cold water for 
rineings, and always polish with a leather, 
not with acloth. Another plan for clean- 
ing decanters is to use fuely powdered 
charcoal iustead of soaped paper. If the 
insides of the decanters are covered with 
crusts from wine, a littie muriatic acid 
should be added to the water, which should 
be left several hours standing in the de- 
canters. For cleaning long necked decan- 
ters, a long handled bottie brush must be 
kep. 

Tumblers and Wineglasses should be 
washed in a wooden bowl in warm water, 
then rinsed in oo.d water, wipe witha 
Ccan ciotb,and polish with a leather. 


Never use water n whic anything vy reas\ 
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Confidential Correspondents, 


MaRK ANTONY —The letters SP QR 
are fur ‘‘senatus populusque Romapus’'—'‘* we sen- 
ate and the people of Rome’'—and used to be in- 
scribed on the standards of the Rowman army, 

A. F K —The Seine, which traverses 
Varies fr 10 east to west for a lengthol seven mi'es, js 
crovsed within the limits cfipe cits by te enty-« ven 
bridges of various kinds, Etght have been con- 
structed since 1452, 


Rust.—You can prevent your bright 
grates and fireirons from rusting by means ofa 
strong paste of fresh time and water smeared as 
thickly as possible over all the polished surface re- 
quiring preservation. A fine brush should be used 
for this purpose. 

ARSTEMIOUs —Tue consu option of beer 
in earlier times was proportionately much greater 
than nowadays. The chief reason of this was because 
our forefathers hadn'’tthe inexpensive beverages, 
like tea and coffee, that we enjoy, and many people 
used to have totake beer with every meal. 


ADMIBAL.—The edges of books are ilt 
with gold leat, after belng prepared for its reception 
with a composition of four partsof Armenian bole 
and oneoft sugarcandy, The edges are afterwards 
burnished, Thisis done with a steel burnisher, but 
on noaccount commence burnishing till the gilding 
is quite dry. 

FLOWERS —-Freshly-cut flowers may be 
preserved alive for a long time by placing them ina 
glass with fresh water, in which alittie charcoal has 
been steeped, or a small piece of camphor dissoived, 
The giass should be set upon a plate and covered with 
a bell glass, around the edges of which, when it 
comes in contact with the plate, a little water shou! 1 
be pured to exclude Lhe air, 


STUDENT.—TL6E urigin of the saying, 
‘Grinning like a Cheshire cat,’’ is very obscure. It 
is stated by one authority that Cheshire cheeses, 
moulded into the shape of cats as waa formerly done, 
originated the expression ‘'Cheshire cats.’* An- 
other is that the attempts ofa local sign painter to 
representalion rampant on the sign-boards of the 
country inns gave rise tothe saying. 

Wants.--—- You wil)i find that the saslest 
wanuer of cleaning oily or greasy bottles ts to pour 
into them a litile strong sulphuric acid, after they 
have been allowed to drain as muchas possible. The 
bottie is then corked, and the acic caused to flow into 
every portion of it for about five minutes or so, 
It is then wasbed with repeated rinsings of cold 
water. All traces of ollor grease ieft will be re- 
woved in @ very expeditious manner, aud no 
odor wuatever wilbeleft in the bottle after wash- 
ing. 


SUBSORIBER —You must try to exercise 
your self-control to the utmost to check tbe feelings 
of depression which trouble you. If you give way to 
them, you will certainly get worse, and no drugs wil! 
cure ‘‘a mind diseased.’* If you could get a holiday, 
and have a thorough change, intothe country tif pos- 
sible, it would do much to take your mind off your- 
self, Itis verg likely that in afew years time those 
feelings will pass off, You should live as well as you 
can, and ‘rosh elr andcrerecice ere to be recommend. 
ed toryou, 


VERNON.—You probably require two 
things for your eyes, Firstly, rest fora short time, 
as you seem to have been overworking them: and, 
secondly, appropriate glasses. You may not have 
much the matter, butavery slight degree of defect 
of the accommodative powers of the eye may be fol- 
lowed by very uupleasant feelings. Go toa good 
optician, and get himto test your visual powers, 
and to advise you what spectacles to advopt for your 
work, Bathe the eyes several times with cold water 
every day. 


For —To cleanse furs from greuse, the 
shine should be steeped in I'qiu'd containing bran, 
aluio, aud dei., avd well scoured in (he same, and 
then witha epplication of sola anil scap; lastly, 
they should be washed in clear water and dried. For 
the ordinary cleaning of furs already dressed, pow- 
dered white Freuchcha'k mixed with a little bran, 
well rubbed cn the fur backwards and forwards with 
aciean fennel, isa good method. Light furs may be 
rubbed with magnesia, after a good scouring with 
bran made moist with warm water, 


L O. M.—Scme form of the knife oas 
been used for many centuries, but forks were intro- 
duced into Eogland in the sixteenth century. The 
custom of using them came from ltaly, Queen fllza- 
beth was the firet English sovereign to use a fork, 
Her nobles and peopie thought ita piece of great 
affectation on her pari, and the example was only 
very slowly followed, Forks, however, came slowly 
into use, though even as late as the reign of George 
I. they were so litle known twat few inns provided 
them for their guests, and it was customary in travel- 
ling to carry a portable knife and fork, 


LeigH H.— Practice makes perfect in 
talking conversationally as wellas everything else. 
Y ou cay you are nota girl destitute of ideas, aud are 
fond of reading, not novels, but deeper books, This 
isa guod foundation to go on, and if you were to 
read up on the topics of the day, that wouid certainly 
aid vour conversational powers, Probabiy, as itis 
more especially when with one person that you feel 
your deficiency, and that one with whom you partic- 
ularly wish to stand well, beashfulness may have 
something todo with your seeming stupidity. Ifso 
you must iry to forget self, 


OC, W. 8. T. —Tha word “Handicap” 
stands for hand in cap, from the drawing of lots out 
ofabetor cap. It was the name ofa game at cards 
played during the Stuart period, which ts said to 
have been not unlike loo, with this difference, the 
winner of one trick had to put a double stake into the 
pool, the winner of two tricks a triple stake, and s0 
on. Thus in racing, 60 that competitors might bave 
an equal chance of success, it was found necessary 
to pepailsee previous wianere; and the name of the 
old car-t game came to be applied to this ¢qualiziog. 
As used in the sentence given by you it means ‘‘im- 
pededa,'' 


W. G.—At the beginning of the century 
the word ‘‘dun’’'—now too familiar to many—was 
unksown asaverb. About that time, an individual, 
named John Dun, became celebrated asa first-c.ass 
collector of bad accounts, When others failed to 
collect a bad debt, Dun would be sure toget it outol 
the debtor. So well known did this become that 


people from the surrounding country sent him t! elr 

accounts when they could not collect them. It soon 

passed into acurren: phrase that when a person owed 

u ev al lid not pay whe asked he wou av 
Hence became min Or 
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